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Positive Democracy 


ROM Washington, a correspondent writes: “The 
Beveridge Report is the culmination of the Nine- 
teenth Century, the end of the process that started with 
the first Factory Acts, the finest flower of the order of 
ideas that does not try to master our economic environ- 
ment but contents itself with protecting the individual 
from the effects of the system’s uncontrollable vagaries.” 
But the Beveridge Report can be more than a culmina- 
tion; the aspirations which it has been taken to 
represent can be a beginning, the beginning of a New 
Economic Policy which aims at preventing the evils of 
idleness, disease, poverty and ignorance rather than at 
insuring against them. It is deeply significant that dis- 
cussion of the Beveridge Report has been focused upon 
‘tS assumptions rather than upon its recommendations, 
upon the overriding need for political security, economic 
regularity, technical efficiency and social justice rather 
than upon the remedies made necessary by their absence, 
“pon prevention and cure rather than upon amelioration. 
$ plan for social security by efficient insurance, or 

a similar plan, can and must be introduced. But, 
in a sense, the outstanding political fact which has 
emerged from the gathering controversy about this Report 
sate Presence in every party of men who look to the 
evising of a positive policy in social and economic affairs 
which will control and master, rather than mitigate, the 
“Avitonment. Among these, it is agreed that work is more 
‘mportant than unemployment insurance, that health is 


more important than sickness benefit, that accident pre- 
vention and rehabilitation are more important than 
disability pensions, that independence is more important 
than doles. The fear expressed in some quarters that 
ordinary men and women may be seduced by the attrac- 
tions of insured social security is groundless. The citizen, 
in the Forces or outside, who discusses the Beveridge 
Report, does not ask first what he or she is likely to get 
out of it. He asks instead three practical questions. What 
kind of a job can I get when the war is over? What will 
the pound be worth when peace returns? And, perhaps 
most significant of all, what about the slackers? The 
stockbrokers who write to The Times about Sir William’s 
threat to individual initiative and enterprise need not 
worry. The last-ditch supporter of the rights earned by 
work and effort is the man in the street. 

In a short time, Parliament and the Government will 
have their say about the Beveridge Report. There will be 
a clash of vested interests, just as there was a generation 
ago when health and unemployment insurance were first 
started. There will be a iockeying and a manceuvring for 
position by the political party machines. But, underlying 
the debate, there will be a broad agreement, not of parties, 
but of democratic Britons, that the responsibility of the 
state in post-war years will be, not to provide bread and 
circuses or charity, but to afford the conditions in which 
men and women can win for themselves what they need 
and what they merit, regardless of social claims and 
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privilege. The underlying agreement is that democratic 
policy from now on must be positive in its aims ; 

it is because of this that the suggestion has been made 
that post-war government should continue to proceed, 
as in wartime, by agreement and coalition ; that the 
abolition of unemployment, disease and ignorance should 
be regarded, like the material tasks of war making, as 
technical and “ outside politics.” ; 

The suggestion is not sound. The underlying agreement 
about the importance of a positive policy does indeed exist, 
stronger even among the inarticulate masses than among 
the self-chosen pundits of reform; nor is it untrue to 
say that the implementation of, say, a Full Employment 
policy is in fact a technical matter, concerned with the 
size and regularity of investment in national expenditure. 
But the fact that there is this broad agreement about 
objectives does not mean that there is equal agreement 
about methods ; and though, in itself, the policy for Full 
Employment may be technical and a matter for the 
expert, its incidence and social implications are political 
in the deepest sense. In the context of parliamentary 
democracy, it is for the people, and the people only, to 
decide, for instance, whether they will accept the regi- 
mentation of wartime work in order to obtain, in peace- 
time, the same high level of employment and the same 
mobility of labour between job and job. The picture of 
a single National Party agreed to hand over the deter- 
mination of policy to economists and statisticians—or (as 
a note on page 68 gives warning) to industrialists— 
is disquieting. What is wanted is not rule by experts or 
business groups, but rather the selection, by democratic 
means, of governments able and willing to use experts 
according to the needs and wishes of the people. And 
government of this kind will only be achieved if, once 
the agreed aim of a positive economic policy has been 
accepted, the contrasting ways and means of achieving 
it are stated frankly and explicitly, for popular judgment. 
by honestly contending parties. 

It is too little realised in discussions about reconstruc- 
tion and the New Economic Policy that success will stand 
or fall by the extent to which the principles and the 
practice of Parliamentary democracy can be restored and 
rehabilitated. The plans will succeed or fail according to 
who applies them and with what motives. It is a com- 
monplace now that the two-party system worked liberally 
and fruitfully while there was a basic agreement between 
the contending parties on the major aims of policy, and 
only differences—often sharp and bitter, it is trtue—about 
the manner of achieving them ; and that the system broke 
down when, in the interwar period there was a cleavage 
between the main parties, not only about ways and means, 
but also about the ends themselves. The lip service paid 
by Labour to a doctrinaire, vague and unrealistic State 
Socialism, not only deprived the country of an effective 
Opposition and alternative Government ; it also robbed 
Parliamentary government itself of its mainspring, and 
meant that, in the critical thirties, all the crucial issues 
of social, economic and diplomatic policy went by default. 
The chance of restoring the Parliamentary method in its 
fruitful form may be returning. There is, to judge from 
the utterances of thoughtful men in all political groups, 
a consensus of opinion on the aims to be pursued. Here 
is the opportunity, not for a single party system on the 
totalitarian model, but for the renaissance of Parlia- 
mentary democracy. Here is the chance for the citizens 
of Britain to be given a fair and full choice between the 
different ways and means offered by different men 
and different groups to the agreed ends of economic 
efficiency, social justice and political freedom. To mis- 
interpret the present measure of agreement on objectives 
as meaning the end, instead of the re-beginning, of the 
gs Saree would be ove es disaster. 

his 1s not to say that the old unreal debate between 
Socialism and Individualism should be renewed. It is 
just as plain to Mr Morrison as it is to Mr Lyttelton that 
the future shape of the economy must be a blend between 
public and private enterprise, with enterprise in every 
form the key note. The conflict is rather, as indeed it has 
been for a generation, between Communalism and 





and every other vested inmterest—the press and th 
professions no less than producers. This issue, first ang 
foremost the basic question for the citizenry to answer, 
is still hidden by the fact that the old party lines cy 
across and confuse the real cleavages of opinion an 
policy. There are Sectionalists in both main politica 
camps ; and, equally, there are Communalists in both 
The problem for British democracy is whether there cap 
be forthcoming in the near future, on the one hand, the 
leadership and, on the other hand, the group common- 
sense for politicians to re-arrange their ranks so that they 
represent the major issues which the British people will 
have perforce to settle. 

What signs are there of this leadership and readjust. 
ment? To a point, the omens are good. Speaking in their 
own right, Ministers of differing parties, Mr Morrison. 
Mr Lyttelton, Mr Eden, Sir Stafford Cripps and others, 
have asked the right questions about the future of thi 
country in the wider context of the world, and suggested 
answers. Pundits, publicists and pressmen, too, have 
shown their appreciation of the new policy that is needa 
and of the issues to be settled. But has the same stirring 
been going on in the party centres which still contr 
British politics? Have Transport House and the Con 
servative Central Office seen the light? It is hard to say 
Yes. Mr Arthur Greenwood spoke for the Labour Party 
the other day in a broadcast interview ; he spoke in the 
old vague imprecise jargon of the political game as it was 
played a decade or two ago. The attitude of Sir Douglas 
Hacking and the Conservative core to the specific pro 
blem of the catering trades is still the old familiar party 
attitude. The views of the Conservative Central Office 
on the Beveridge Report (which are discussed on page 68 
are much as might have been expected in the sad old 
days. And, on the other side, Mr Bevin, as political 
spokesman of Transport House, sees the future of politics 
not as a contest of free parties for the crown of achieve 
ment in the quest for the Brave New World, but rather 
as a process of collective bargaining, by which groups of 
producers make their terms one with another. Behind the 
scenes, the professional politicians and party men wait: 
they will follow their leaders and the main chance. The 
riddle is what leaders will they find, in what direction 
will they be led and what chance will be given to ordinary 
men and women to give the casting vote in this Great 
Debate? 

Some light may be thrown on these crucial questions 
by the New Year debates in the Commons. The 
Beveridge Report will be debated soon. The Bill to set up 
a Ministry of Town and Country Planning is due at a 
early date. Mr Bevin’s Bill to regulate the catering trade 
will be launched on waters already stormy. The long- 
awaited and much-needed Education Bill is beim 
matured. Electoral reform is in the wind. 

These debates, and especially that on the Beveridge 
plan, will be a test. It is true that the Beveridge 
Report is not sacrosanct ; but it is a symbol. By ther 
approach to its implications, the leaders and represent 
tives of the British people will demonstrate their ability. 
or otherwise, to press British politics after the war 1010 
a new and better pattern of democracy. It is true that. 
in order to solve the national and international economi 
problems of the future, men of ability, knowledge and 
intelligence are far more needed than men merely 
good will ; it is an error to suppose that a change of heaft 
is more important than a change of mind. But, at bottom. 
it is the ordinary citizen, and above all, those back from 
the wars and war work, who will have the right to choose, 
for good or for ill, between the varying prescriptions © 
the political doctors. And the only way in which th 
right, which is no less a responsibility, can be afforded 
to them is by the reappearance of an effective patty 
system and the election, without blanketing or distortio? 
by narrow caucuses, of a Parliament which is able © 
represent, by its talents and its contrasting views, the 
fundamental choices that confront the nation. 
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Sectionalism, not only the Sectionalism of the 120 sigy. | 
tories of the recent reasoned plea for industrial gj. 7 
government, but also the Sectionalism of organised labou; | 
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Policy Abroad 


OME seven months ago, The Economist discussed the 

machinery necessary to the proper conduct of foreign 
policy in this country. Great changes have come about in 
the general situation with which diplomacy is expected 
to deal, for example, the change from monarchic, authori- 
tarian rule to mass democracy and mass dictatorship, 
and the emergence of social and economic factors as the 
principal determinants of policy ; and the preservation 
in a very largely unmodified form of the old instruments 
of diplomacy is partly responsible for the many failings 
in the conduct of British foreign policy. In this article, on 
May 30th last year, certain specific proposals for reform 
were made, based in the first instance on the two 
principles of administrative reform laid down twenty- 
five years ago in the Haldane Report, “ the integration of 
the field of work and the separation of planning from 
administration by the appointment of a Minister with 
general oversight and a competent planning staff.” It was 
suggested that all Govermental offices and departments 
dealing with Britain’s relations with other states, such as 
the Foreign Office, the Ministry of Information, the 
Political Warfare Executive and the Department of Over- 
seas Trade, should be grouped together under the general 
supervision of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
who, equipped with an adequate planning staff and 
stationed in the War Cabinet, would be in a position to 
see the problems raised by Britain’s foreign relations in 
the round and ensure that the great decisions on foreign 
policy formed part of a coherent and co-ordinated whole. 
These suggestions have more recently been discussed at 
some length in two articles in The Times, and the same 
conclusions drawn; and certainly in the past seven 
months the need for these reforms has grown very much 
more urgent. 

The only significant modification that has been made 
in the conduct of foreign relations occurred when, in the 
course of last summer, an Economics and Reconstruction 
Department was added to the Foreign Office, with the 
responsibility of thinking out problems in advance, con- 
sidering the more distant implications of the Office’s day- 
to-day decisions, and concerting policy with other depart- 
ments both inside and outside the Foreign Office. This 
innovation recognises the need to abandon the settled 
practice of judging each question “on its merits” and 
to achieve some integration between the very different 
factors and interests involved in almost any international 
problem. To this extent, it was a welcome and necessary 
step. Yet the new department has been framed in such 
a form that it can hardly avcid frustrating the purposes 
for which it was set up. One more department inside 
an existing Ministry cannot achieve the general scrutiny 
necessary for the concerting of a rounded policy. One 


new department in its relations with other departments 
cannot fail to be circumscribed by their jealous guarding 
of departmental territory—on however many inter- 


‘ departmental committees its members may sit. it cannot 


have the powers necessary to compel co-operation or 
elicit full information. Least of all has it the power to 
formulate long-term policy. 

This is yet another example of the pernicious habit of 
regarding reconstruction as an area of departmental 
activity, like Heaith or Transport. Reconstruction is 
planning, and planning is policy, and policy is the 
province of the War Cabinet. Removed from the Foreign 
Office and placed directly under the Foreign Secretary, 
an expanded and more representative version of the 
Economics and Reconstruction Department could become 
a genuine planning and research staff—and an indis- 
pensable instrument of effective policy making in the 
War Cabinet. To some extent the precedent for this has 
already been created by the setting up of the secretariat 
attached to Mr Lyttelton. In its present form the Depart- 
ment is at most a promise of better things, at worst an 
ill-considered stop-gap; and its chances of evolving inte an 
effective planning staff have been lessened by changes in 
the War Cabinet itself. Mr Eden, already departmentally 
responsible for the Foreign Office, is now Leader of the 
House as well. This is not the freedom from day-to-day 
business to enable them to give effective consideration to 
long-term issues recommended for War Cabinet Ministers 
by the Haldane Report. 

Thus, at the centre of government, reform in the pro- 
cedures of diplomacy has marked time for half a year. 
The need for reform has bounded forward. Evidence of 
the need to integrate the field of foreign relations comes 
from Cairo, from West Africa, from Washington. The 
appointment of a Minister of State, resident in Cairo, 
was a Tecognition that the business to be conducted 
there transcended the scope of a single Ambassador. 
Not one country, but a wide region containing many 
different types of state, proved to be the only effective 
area within which to work. and soon one of the most 
important functions of the Minister of State came to be 
to preside over the meetings of the Middle Eastern 
Supply Centre, which covers Egypt, Sudan, Palestine, 
Transjordan, Cyprus, Aden, Syria and Lebanon, Iraq, 
Persia, Saudi Arabia, Eritrea, British Somaliland and 
Ethiopia. The Centre successfully meets Middle Eastern 
requirements in supplies and transport; and Mr Casey’s 
constant contacts with Lord Lampson and the other 
British officials of the diplomatic, consular or colonial 
services in the Middle Eastern area give him a certain 
measure of political oversight. But the integration of the 
area at the political level is very slight, and at the London 
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end it is non-existent. The multiplicity of Ministries and 
departments which have to deal with the Middle East 
prevents the consideration of its political and economic 
problems as a whole and in relation to a definite policy. 
The device of inter-departmental committees does not 
meet the difficulty because there is no _ overriding 


authority. Only the grouping together of departments © 


under a single head on the Haldane model would give 
the machinery in London sufficient flexibility to deal with 
the emergence of new political and economic areas for 
which a unified policy must be evolved. 

The existing arrangements in Washington are also 
marked by a lack of central control and a deal of over- 
lapping and inter-departmental uncertainties. This is the 
more unfortunate because it marks a retrograde step on 
British practice during the last war. Then the various 
missions—Food, Supply, Shipping—were brought 
together under one head by Lord Northcliffe in June, 
1917. This arrangement, which left diplomacy, finance 
and the military missions in their old autonomy, achieved 
a higher measure of integration than has yet been carried 
through in this war. Even so, it was found insufficient by 
Mr Lloyd George’s War Cabinet—which, incidentally, 
was a genuine War Cabinet very little cumbered by 
direct departmental responsibilities. As Sir Cecil Spring 
Rice, the British Ambassador, wrote to a friend, 

It was evident that some form of central control was 
required, and naturally the War Cabinet decided on send- 
ing someone to take sole control, including the Embassy. 
Lord Reading was sent out in January, 1918, to be both 

Ambassador and High Commissioner. He exercised 
control over all the missions, except the purely military 
missions. He was assisted by Sir Henry Babington 
Smith as Assistant Commissioner, Sir Hardman Lever as 
Assistant Financial Commissioner, and Sir Robert 
Crawford as Commercial Commissioner. In this recon- 
struction, Lord Reading filled a position comparable to 
that of a Prime Minister who, combining with his high 
office that of Foreign Secretary, presides over a Cabinet of 
his departmental Ministers. The purely diplomatic side of 
his work fell into perspective as one part and one part 
only of his task of representing British interests in the 
United States. His Assistant Commissioners and the heads 
of the various missions all maintained their direct contacts 
with London ; but the machinery in Washington made it 
possible to see the American situation as a whole and to 
concert British policy without overlapping. As the 
desperate crisis in supplies and transport occasioned by 
the great German offensive occurred within a month of 
Lord Reading’s arrival in Washington, the new machinery 
was at once submitted to a very great strain, and, as 
the best survey of the Washington situation, British 
Missions to the United States, puts it: 


The many difficult problems . . 


. involving questions 
of high policy . . ae 


. could not have been so success- 


Workers’ 


iw full employment is to be maintained after the war, a 
great deal more information will be needed than was 
available before the war about the absolute and relative 
movements of wages, profits and prices. Fortunately the 
Government is steadily adding to its stock of statistics. 
For example, the Ministry of Labour is now taking a 
partial census of the earnings of workers twice every year, 
in January and July. The results of the latest census, 
taken last July, are shown at the foot of the next page 
for sixteen industrial groups, together with percentage 
changes from July, 1941, and October, 1938. (They are 
shown in greater detail in the Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for December.) They reveal the wartime changes in the 
absolute and relative money earnings of men, women, 
boys and girls in a number of important industries. 

The returns cover the gross earnings (inclusive of 


bonuses, and before deduction of income tax and contri- | 


butions to statutory insurance schemes) of some 6} million 
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fully handled had it not been for the combination in the 4 


person of Lord Reading of the two offices of Ambassado, 4 


and High Commissioner. 


No such reorganisation has been carried through jp fe 


this war, although the number and scope of interes 
represented in Washington has greatly increased. Mog 
ot the missions deal directly with their opposite number; 
in Washington and London, while neither the Embassy 
there nor the Foreign Office here get any clear pictur 
of the total effect of all their various activities. It js quite 
possible for two British agencies to support two contr- 
dictory policies at the same time, or the work of one 
department to be undone by the activities of another, 
This is less hkely in the more concrete spiere of 
supply. It can and does occur in the vital sphere of 
propaganda. 

The Washington reconstruction of 1918 was a straight. 
forward recognition of the subsidiary rdle of pure 
diplomacy. Lord Reading was to “ take control, including 
the Embassy.” The working model set up at that time 
should be revived, not only in Washington, but in all the 
larger centres of British interests abroad. Lord Davidson, 
on his return from an extended tour in South America, 
has urged the establishment of a “ model plan” in some 
South American state now during the war. In a letter w 
The Times he pointed out that “ the Foreign Office cannot 
possibly direct and control the policy of a British mission 
when the staff consists of officials appointed by the 
service departments, DOT, MEW and MOI.” It was to 
meet precisely this difficulty that the Reading High 
Commussionership was instituted 25 years ago. 

The need for integration and reorganisation has been 
made more pressing by the events of 1942. The need for 
long-term planning will be made even more urgent by 
the events of 1943. North Africa has given the Grand 
Alliance a foretaste of the evil results of expediency and 
of short-term calculations. The broad principles of agree- 
ment—on the structure of post-war Europe, the treat- 
ment of collaborationists or the relations with émigré 
governments—without which no lasting peace can be 
secured, depend in their turn upon the ability of states- 
men to put their minds to long-term problems and think 
out, not the next reaction to the day’s events, but the 
place of those events in a broad but surely drawn picture 
of future policy. This is not an activity for men over- 
loaded with departmental or Parliamentary detail. It 
cannot be fitted into the “interstices of day to day 
business.” Yet it is on their response to this exacting 
challenge that the statesmen of today will be judged. 
Last May The Economist said: 


An efficient army and navy and air force can perhaps 
win victory, a timid and inefficient foreign policy not- 
withstanding. But only the efficient and vigorous conduct 
of foreign affairs can win the peace. 


It is even more true today. 


Incomes 


workers. Although they exclude some important 
industries, such as coal-mining and agriculture, and cover 
less than half the number of persons insured against 
unemployment, they are broadly representative of general 
trends. The difficulty arising from the fact that the pro 
portion of the total number of workers covered by the 
returns varies from industry to industry has been over- 
come by recalculating them on the basis of the estimated 
number of wage-earners employed in individual industries 
on the census dates. The percentage increases, since 1938: 
in the average weekly earnings of men, women, boys and 
girls in the sixteen industrial groups are shown overleaf. 
They represent the combined effect of a number © 
factors, including increases in rates of wages ; fuller 
employment, with longer working hours and an increase 
in night-shifts; the extension of the system of payment by 
results; and changes in the proportions of men, wome?, 
boys and girls employed in the various industrial groups. 
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| NCREASE IN AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS FROM OCTOBER, 1938 


Men Women 
| (21 years ) (19 years | Boys {| Girls |All Workers 
| and over) | and over) | | 
july, 1940 29-0 19-7 34:5 20°17 29°9 
july, 1941. 44-1 35-1 60-7 35°] 42-4 
july, 1942 61-5 66-7 70 | 63:5 | 59-9 
| i | 
ACTUAL EARNINGS IN CENSUS WEEK 
2 2 . a. s. d s. a. ad; 
October, 1938 oy 0 52 6 26 1 Ms + & S 
1942 | 1h to 2 | 


| 3u S$ | 85 2 


The figures show that last July the average weekly 
earnings of all workers in the sixteen industries were 
60 per cent higher than before the war, and that the rate 
of imcrease was greater between July, 1941, and July, 
1942 (12.3 per cent) than it was between July, 1940, and 
July, 1941 (9.6 per cent). They reveal that the average 
weekly gross earnings of men were as high as £5 11s. §d., 
against £3 9s. od. before the war, but that, compared with 
October, 1938, those of women, boys and girls had 
registered a bigger proportionate increase. The marked 
rise in the earnings of women since 1941 and of boys 
since 1940 is explained partly by the fact that both have 
been increasingly called upon to do men’s jobs. 

The effect of each of the factors that have influenced 
earnings cannot be measured with precision. Between 
October, 1938, and July, 1940, average wage rates for a 
full week’s work, exclusive of overtime, rose by 10-11 per 
cent, against a 30 per cent rise in earnings ; in July, 1941, 
wage rates were 18 per cent and earnings 42 per cent 
higher than before the war ; by July, 1942, the increases in 
wage rates and earnings from October, 1938, were 24 per 
cent and 60 per cent, respectively. The discrepancy be- 
tween the advance in wage rates and earnings has been 
substantial. One main explanation of the discrepancy 
between the rise in wage rates and earnings in the earlier 
stages of the war was probably the increase in working 
hours and the introduction of night shifts. Thus, in an 
article in the Economic fournal for June-September, 1942, 
Mr Kaldor estimated the increase in average hours per 
worker at 6 per cent between 1938 and 1940 and at 9 per 
cent between 1938 and 1941. Since 1941, however, there 
has been no further increase; if anything there has been a 
reduction. The growing disparity between wages and 
earnings in 1942 thus cannot be explained by this factor. 
In the main the explanation is probably to be found in 
the extension of payment by results and in an increase in 
the productivity of workers already on piece work; in 
other words, a large part of the advance in earnings 
between July, 1941, and July, 1942, is a reflection of an 


AVERAGE EARNINGS IN JULY, 1942, COMPARED WITH EARNINGS IN 1938 AND 1941 


Average Earnings in the Week 
ended 18th Julv, 1942 
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improvement in efficiency. This tendency was, of course, 
to be expected in the third year of war and as a result of 
the lull in air raids; but it is nevertheless encouraging. 

Lastly, the rise in the average earnings of the sixteen 
industries has been assisted by the transfer of workers 
from industries, such as textiles in which earnings were 
comparatively low, to occupations, such as the munition 
industries proper, in which they are higher. The effect 
of this tendency can be assessed by assuming that the 
sixteen industrial groups employed men, women, boys 
and girls in the same proportions in July, 1942, as in 
October, 1938. On this basis the increase in earnings 
would have been 53 per cent for men, against 61.5 per 
cent; §1 per cent for women, against 66.7 per cent ; 
69 per cent for boys, against 77 per cent; 59 per cent 
for girls, against 63.5 per cent; and 52-53 per cent for 
all workers instead of 59.9 per cent. A large number of 
workers, in fact, secured substantial increases in earnings 
by moving into the more highly paid industries. 

As the accompanying table shows, the disparity 
between average earnings in different industries remains 
substantial, and earnings have shown the biggest advance 
in those which, like engineering, aircraft, shipbuilding 
and Government factories, are closest to the battlefield in 
the chain of production. Unfortunately the Ministry of 
Labour has not published details of the average hours 
worked in the various industries; but in view of the wide 
variations in the proportions of skilled and unskilled 
workers, and in the opportunities for additional earnings 
from overtime, night work, and increased output by 
pieceworkers, the inference that the earnings figures are not 
necessarily evidence of disparities in wage rates in 
different industries for “ comparable classes of workpeople 
employed in similar conditions” seems legitimate. 

The data required for relating the rise in average earn- 
ings to the advance in the cost of living are incomplete. 
The official index of the cost of living rose by 28 per 
cent between October, 1938, and July, 1942. By definition 
this index merely measures the change in the cost of 
maintaining unchanged the standard of living prevailing 
in working-class families before August, 1914. Mr J. L. 
Nicholson, in an article in the Bulletin of the Institute 
of Statistics, Oxford, for December 12th, argues, with 
some justification, that food subsidies have been applied 
chiefly to the foods included in the index and, in par- 
ticular. to foods whose relative importance in expendi- 
ture on food does not correspond to the weights given 
to them in the index ; and that heavy indirect taxes have 
been imposed on. beer and tobacco, which are not 
adequately represented in the index. His revised index 
shows a rise of 40 per cent between October, 1938, and 
October, 1942 (though this does not take account of the 
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effect. of: rationing in restricting consumers’ freedom of 
choice), which is equivalent to his estimate of the increase 
in average earnings, less income tax. In other words, 
average earnings, less income tax, have kept pace with 
the rise in prices, inclusive of indirect taxation. 

The conditions of full employment in war are now 
different in many respects from the conditions of full 


NOTES 


The New Imperialism 


OF 


One after another, Ministers of the Crown are building 
up an Apologia for Empire. These speeches represent, not 
only the timely riposte to bludgeonings from abroad, but 
also a new and welcome upsurge of popular interest in the 
responsibilities of Imperial rule. Mr Herbert Morrison, in 
his triumphant and Midlothian-like progress from platform 
to platform, said his say at Newcastle last Sunday ; and he 
said it remarkably well and precisely. Mr Morrison is the 
last man to parade as laudator temporis acti; but, braving 
the indignation of impatient friends overseas, he did refer to 
credit items in the past record ; to the development of the 
Dominions from dependence to the complete and untram- 
melled freedom of neutral Eire ; and to the high standards 
of law, public administration and duty which have insptred 
colonial government for many years. Official Britain, within 
its Empire, has been for generations neither an exploiter 
nor a monopolist. 


The really scientific exploiter would be (indeed in his Nazi, 
Japanese and other forms, he is) filled with scorn at our 
shortcomings in this regard. 

Mr. Morrison was right to state these facts again. If there 
are people in other countries who do not know that the 
Dominions are independent nations, it is not for lack of 
proof or information, but simply because they do not choose 
to know. If there are those who rank the British Empire 
with the exploitation of the slave economies, both old 
and new, which have disfigured every continent, it is be- 
cause they look at the history of several recent generations 
with a wilfully blind eye. But Mr Morrison stayed only a 
short time among the proofs of history. 


I could wish (he said) that our constructive social and 
economic policies had matched the political enlightenment 
and humane integrity of our colonial administration. 


Whatever sins of commission may be denied, there are sins 
of omission enough. Colonial policy has been negative ; it 
has lacked drive because both the politicians and the people 
have lacked interest. Mr Morrison sketched the positive 
principles that must now be tried; the development of 
colonial resources, in the interests of colonial peoples, by 
expert and impartial agencies, rather than by irresponsible 
private concerns ; the expansion of capital investment with 
long-term objects; the advancement of labour ; political 
education and administrative experience for colonial men 
and women. Rightly, Mr Morrison flouted the doctrinaires. 


It is ignorant, dangerous nonsense to talk about grants 
of self-government to many of the dependent territories for 
some time to come. It would be like giving a child of ten a 
latch-key, a bonk account and a shot gun. 


But the responsibility to speed the aims of prosperity and 
independence remains. And it is a world responsibility. 
“The myth of a self-sufficient British Empire has gone.” 
The worth of the Empire springs from the contribution it 
can make to the welfare of its peoples and to the peace and 
advancement of the wider world. The free association of the 
Dominions is an object lesson ; so too can be the betterment 
of the backward colonies. “The interests of the colonial 
peoples are in line with those of the rest of the world ”; 
and only in the wider context of international political 
security and international economic co-operation can the 
interests of each and all be served. The New Imperialism. 
as set out by the Home Secretary, is Internationalism. 
Britain cannot surrender the responsibilities chance and 
history have given ; but Britain must be ready to pool these 
tasks with other nations, if those nations are “as ready to 
accept responsibility as to offer advice, as ready to share 
_ burdens as benefits.” It is doubtful whether any Minister 
will state the true case better than Mr Morrison has done 
All that is needed to crown the Apologia is a blessing in his 
own unique eloquence by the Prime Minister himself. 
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employment in peace ; for example, after the war the 
Government will no longer be a buyer of man-hours jp 
unlimited volume, and all workers and certain industries 
will no longer be operating in so dominantly a sellers’ 
market. Nevertheless, the movement of wage rates and 
earnings in war is not entirely irrelevant to the problems 
of maintaining full employment’in peace. 


THE WEEK 


Battle for Australia 


General MacArthur’s Order of the Day to the vic. 
torious Allied armies in Papua and Mr Curtin’s congratula- 
tions to the successful Commander mark the end of an 
important phase in the battle for Australia which has been 
raging without respite since the spring of last year, The 
focus of the fighting has been Papua and the Solomon 
Islands, both lying to the north-east of the Australian 
mainland. In Papua, the Japanese aim was to secure Port 
Moresby as an advance striking base for the occupation 
of Northern Australia—a continuation of the stepping- 
stone tactic. In the Solomons, they probably wished to 
secure sea and air bases for covering the Papuan attack 


























Their attempt to secure both objectives has ended m 
failure. Papua has now been rid of the enemy save for 
a small though fierce remnant at Sanananda. The attempt 
to wrest Guadalcanal from the Allies has been abandoned 
—for the time at least. The Japanese advance from Buna 
began towards the end of July, and by the beginning 0 
August they had established themselves in the Kokoda area 
and were preparing to advance across the Owen Stanle’ 
Mountains. By outflanking the Allied positions on the pass, 
they were able early in September to cross the range and 
to advance to Efogi. Here they were checked, in part bY 
the increased Allied resistance, but also, it is believed. 
by their own lack of supplies. At the beginning of October, 
they retreated back across the mountains. On Noveti- 
ber 2nd Kokoda fell to the Allies and by November roth 
only a triangle of land, its base stretching along the 004° 
from Gona to Buna, remained under Japanese control. On 
this triangle, the trapped armies fought ferociously {0 
over a month. Gona did not fall until December 9th, Buné 
until December 13th. Even so, the Mission area at Buna 
and Giropa Point held out until January 2nd. 


* 


On Guadalcanal, the fighting has fallen into three phase 
A United States and Australian army landed on the island 
on August 7th. They were heavily reinforced by US 
Marines a few days later and succeeded in consolidatin: 
their positions and securing control of an_airfield— 
Guadalcanal is one of the only Solomon Islands on which 
it is possible to establish airfields. The first serious Jap2ne* 
counter-attack was launched on October 4th. Troops su¢- 
ceeded in landing but not in sufficient strength. According! 
new counter-attacks were launched on the 14th, 15th and 
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16th of October. For some days, the United States’ position 
was critical, but the attack slackened. On October 28th, 
the Japanese fleet withdrew and Allied supplies and 
reinforcements were rushed to Guadalcanal. The next 
attack followed almost immediately, and throughout Novem- 
ber repeated attempts were made to land Japanese troops. 
These landings were beaten back decisively and, by the 
beginning of December, the United States troops had 
cleared up all the serious centres of resistance on the 
island. So far, the fourth phase of attack has not opened— 
either on the Allied or Japanese side. 


*« * x 


Pacific Victory 


If the land fighting in Papua and Guadalcanal were 
the whole story, the success would not have had much 
more than a limited significance. The cataract of the 
Japanese advance would have been stemmed; Australia 
would have secured a respite. The wider issue of the 
Pacific war would hardly have been affected, but in the 
Papua victory, and still more in the fighting on Guadalcanal, 
the land campaign was the least decisive part of the action. 
In both cases, the fate of the contending armies had 
virtually been settled before any engagement took place. It 
had been settled by planes and ships. The Pacific waters 
from Lae and Rabaul in the north to the tip of the 
Solomons in the south have been for the last nine months 
the scene of an unending battle in which ships and planes 
have been pitted against planes and ships, and where, 
step by step, the Allies have established an undoubted 
ascendancy. The land fighting—as well as the attested 
figures—is proof of this, for the reason why the Japanese 
fell back from Efogi, and why counter-attack after counter- 
attack against Guadalcanal failed, was that the Japanese 
were unable to keep their sea routes clear, and could not 
adequately protect their reinforcing convoys. Both cam- 
paigns opened against the background of heavy Japanese 
losses in the action off Midway Island, and in the series 
of engagements in the Coral Sea. At the decisive point 
in the Papuan campaign, the Japanese had to draw off so 
many ships and aircraft to reinforce the Solomons that 
they could not maintain their advanced elements. Again 
in November, after the fall of Kokoda, their attempt to 
run a big convoy into Buna was beaten back with heavy 
losses. In Guadalcanal, the immediate dependence of the 
limited land-fighting on the unlimited sea and air fighting 
is even more obvious. The reason why the serious threat 
to the US positions in October was finally overcome lay 
in the sea battle off Cape Esperance, on October 11th, and 
the vast battle over 150 miles of water off Savo Island 
between October 26th and 28th. Again, the real reason for 
the frustration of all Japan’s efforts in November was the 
terrific sea battle in the Bougainville area between Novem- 
ber 13th and 16th, where, bringing their battleships into 
action for the first time, the US navy worked havoc among 
the Japanese, sinking 2 battleships, 8 cruisers, 6 destroyers, 
8 transports, and 4 cargo boats, against a loss of only 2 
cruisers and 7 destroyers. After each of these engagements 
the Japanese wireless claimed the “annihilation” of the 
US fleet. In fact, the Japanese losses in aircraft, ships and 
men are claimed to be in the ratio of 10 to 1. The toll 
taken of Japan’s sea and air strength, upon which the 
maintenance of all her conquests depends, means an easing 
of the Allied position throughout the Pacific area. The 
battle for Australia has developed into a major Pacific 
victory. As Dr Evatt has been careful to remind the world, 
the end is not yet, and months of ferocious fighting, against 
the most dogged and resolute of foes, lie ahead ; but the 
Allies have undoubtedly secured a decisive lead. 


* * * 


Cockpit Strategy 


It is now a characteristic, indeed almost a qualification, 
of air commanders that they deliver themselves at length 
in public about the wider problems of strategy insofar as 
they relate to the proper use of the air arm. The latest dicta 
have come from Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder on 
leaving his command in the Middle East. Air Marshal 
Tedder informed the war correspondents that “ in its third 
dimensional form ” air war is quite separate from land and 
sea, He pointed to the fact that neither the Germans nor 
the Japanese have any idea of an air force fighting a separate 
war ; and that unless the Allies accept this idea, the war 
will last longer than it need do. The layman cannot possibly 
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adjudicate in this controversy, which has gone on unceas- 
ingly ever since the fighting war started. All he can say 
is that the idea of a separate air war is nothing new in 
British strategy. Time was when this conception was relied 
upon to save Britain from the blood and sacrifice in- 
volved in large-scale operations in other elements. To the 
best of its ability, the Royal Air Force has carried on its 
separate offensive. But the point is that its ability is limited 
by the resources available. The bombing of Germany, 
so comprehensively forecast by the Chief of Bomber Com- 
mand, has not been frustrated simply by considerations of 
weather. Its spear-point has been blunted by the diversion 
of aircraft and personnel to the crucial battle fronts in 
Africa and Russia; and it would be a bold Air Marshal 
who suggested that this should not have been 
done—on any reasonable strategic calculation. It is 
unfortunate that the active chiefs of one service should 
regard it as their duty to put forward in public views on 
strategy which are, to say the least, controversial, and 
matters for the War Cabinet to decide. Beyond that, al! 
that need be added about Air Marshal Tedder’s enthusiastic 
words is that nothing he said can remove the prime re- 
quirement for every operation against Hitler’s fortress in 
Europe or the Japanese fortress in the South Seas to be 
a combined operation of all forces in all elements under an 
integrated command. Only in that way can the promptest 
and most effective use be gained from the resources avail- 
able. It is perfectly true that the decisive agent in attain- 
ing victory will be air power ; and it is a historic fact that 
air superiority has now been secured almost everywhere by 
the Allied forces, but the problem is to employ that 
decisive strength to the best effect, and if the choice is 
between a separate air war and combined operations, the 
choice—at any rate so it seems to the lay observer—must 
fall upon the latter. It is not without significance that the 
turn of the tide in the Pacific war did not come so long as 
the United States Navy relied upon its brilliant air achieve- 
ments ; it was not until its surface vessels and the Aus- 
tralian and American land forces came into action with 
powerful air support, that the die was cast. 


* * * 


The Caucasian Scene 


The past week has brought a rapid Russian advance from 
Nalchik and Mozdok to Budenovsk-Mineralniye Vody- 
Kislovodsk. It may be that the German Command decided 
to evacuate the district, which had become untenable, and 
that the retreating army fought rearguard battles only. 
Even so, the Germans have lost their best winter quar- 
ters in the famous Caucasian spa region. The next line to 
the north on which they may be expected to make a 
strong stand is the Armavir-Voroshilovsk railway. The 
importance of this line is not only that it covers the Armavir- 
Maikop oil centre ; it is also, tactically, the only defensible 
ground in the eastern part of the Caucasian “ bag.” To the 
north of it spreads the fiat steppe on which the attacker 
enjoys all the advantages of the terrain. During the summer 
fighting, the Russians were unable to put up any strong 
resistance there; and their defence stiffened only when 
they reached the region of Armavir. The position has now 
been reversed ; and should the German Command prove 
unable to hold the Armavir-Voroshilovsk district, a rapid 
retreat far to the north would become unavoidable. This, in 
its turn, would make the position in the western Caucasus 
very precarious ; the German forces holding Novorossisk 
and Krasnodar would find themselves enveloped in a long 
and relatively narrow “bag.” From the German point of 
view, the whole defence of the Caucasus seems to hinge 
on Armavir-Voroshilovsk ; some hard fighting may be ex- 
pected there. On the lower Don, the German defence has 
considerably stiffened. The week’s fighting has brought 
no advance along the Voronezh-Rostov railway ; and the 
progress along the Stalingrad-Krasnodar line has been re- 
latively limited. The Germans are apparently concentrating 
on the defence of the Don-Rostov gateway to the Caucasus. 
General Zhukov’s tactical plan continues to be governed 
by motives of a prudent economy of forces ; he avoids the 
overspending of his offensive power; and where the cost 
of direct attack grows beyond reasonable limits, he prefers 
to envelop the enemy in those awkward “bags” and 
“wedges ” which can be more easily reduced one by one. 
This seems to be the position on the lower Don. While the 
direct advance towards Rostov has slowed down, General 
Zhukov has still the choice of diverting a part of his 
forces from there to a drive southwards, into the Caucasus. 
The weaknesses of the German position have again been 


—————— 
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onfirmed by General Dietmar. The drain on German 
aanqowe a no longer be hidden, though the names of 
the localites evacuated can. 


@ * * 


What We Have We Hold 


The fallacy of regarding reconstruction ‘rom the sec- 
tional angie 1s underlined every tume an industry or a — 
puts forward its own plan. In these sectional schemes, full 
employment is taken to mean, not empioyment of ail the 
nations resources on the most productive work, whatever 
this may prove to be, but rather the maintenance of employ- 
ment in parucular occupations—which, applied strictly 
throughout the range of inaustry, is a counsel of stagnation. 
Simiulariy, the rehabilitauon of exports is taken to mean, 
not the concentration of industrial resources on the lines 
which wiil be most fruitful in the changed circumstances 
of te post-war world, but rather the restoration of old 
export trades, by hook or by crook, to their former level— 
a labour of Sisyphus. he programme for commercial recon- 
struction after the war which has been put out by the 
Wholesaie Textile Association is not free from this myopia. 
Indeed, its shortsightedness is even more immediate. It 1s 
an astonishing thing, that at the beginning of the year which 
will impose by far the heaviest test of all upon the resources 
and manpower of this country, it should be possible for a 
section ot industry to propose that “ Any further restrictive 
measures necessary for the pivsecution of the war should 
pay regard not only to immediate wartime needs, the scar- 
city of men and materials . . .” In no year of the war, not 
even in 1940, was it more imperative that every act of 
policy should pay unreserved regard to immediate needs 
and present scarcities. Every utterance of the groups which 
go to make up the mythical entity, Industry, adds further 
proof that economic policy, whether in wartume or in 
peacetime, must not be worked out by the “ representative ” 
committees or associations which the Textile Wholesalers 
and other similar bodies so freely advocate. It must be 
made, in the interests of the nation as a whole, by the 
nation’s Parliament and the nation’s Government. The in- 
variable answer from industrialists is that neither Parlia- 
ment nor the Government is fitted to run industry, which 
is perfectly true, but not relevant. It is the job of indus- 
triauists to run their own particular industries, a job indeed 
which (as is suggested in a Note on page 83 discussing the 
proposals of the Wholesale Textile Association) they might 
well stick to, rather than claiming a prescriptive right to 
determine the future shape of the national economy. 


* * * 
Beveridge for Industry ? 


The Textile Wholesalers’ programme of future policy 
does, however, contain one important flash of insight. 
Supporting the special claims of agriculture, the suggestion 
is made that agriculture should be regarded, not as an 
economic proposition, but rather as a “ social service.” This 
is frank. It recognises that, on economic grounds, agricul- 
tural activities are only entitled to the size and scope which 
they can earn in comparison with alternative, mainly indus- 
trial, uses for the nation’s resources—and in comparison 
with the productivity of agriculture in other countries. 
What is. not recognised is that the special claims which are 
being made for this industry and that are in precisely the 
Same category as the special claims of agriculture, that is to 
say, they are claims to be treated, not according to strictly 
economic criteria, but as “social services.” In a sense, all 
these reconstruction programmes put out by industrial 
groups add up to a gigantic Beveridge plan for Britain’s 
industries. The size of the national income, upon which 
the practicability of all security plans, whether for indi- 
viduals or for industries, depend, will inevitably be deter- 
mined by the extent to which the most productive use 
possible can be made of the nation’s resources. And this 
fact is blandly overlooked by the very industrialists who, 
in another context, are so sceptical about Sir William. 


x *x * 
Food and Ships 


Half the total of British seamen, Lord Woolton says, 
are engaged on bringing food to this country ; and half that 
food is wheat. Vast numbers of additional ships are needed 
this year to mount and maintain Allied offensives 3 and, 


although remarkable feats of ship production are being 
a grievous toll is still being 


performed across the Atlantic, 
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taken month by month by U-boats. Yet the Minister oj 
Food is stil reluctant to introduce the scheme for breag 
rationing which his Department has already worked ou, 
The probiem is quite simpie. The aim is to save shipping 
space, and the means 1s to obtain a lower consumputon 0} 
bread and a higher consumpuon of | potatoes. Bread and 
potatoes, taken together, are the “filling” element in 
Britain’s diet. So far, Lord Woolton has relied upon per- 
suasion and publicity to adjust the consumption of these 
two foods so that less bread and more potatoes are taken, 
The inference of his latest remarks is that, so far, persua- 
sion and publicity have failed—at any rate to secure a suffi- 
cient adjustment. It seems clear, therefore, that apart from 
the aura of political sanctity and propaganda worth that 
surrounds unrationed bread, Lord Woolton’s next step is 
unavoidable and urgent. He must either ration bread at 
once, or he must mix potato flour in the national loaf. Food 
rationing has been very successful ever since the war Started. 
The one outstanding failure in policy has been delay in 
introducing necessary reforms. It this happens again in 
1943, in the matter of bread, a grave disservice will be done 
to the military prospects of the Allies. 


* x * 


Changing Parliament 

Nine by-elections are pending, and if the war goes on 
much longer, the membership of the House of Common: 
elected in 1935 may have changed by as much as half, In 
the context of parliamentary democracy, nothing could be 
more regrettable than that Parliament should have to slough 
its old skin in this way and gradually take on a new one. 
Even if it resulted in an entirely new membership, the 
structure of the body would be unchanged. Betore the 
war, the fundamental issues had not been thrown up sufi- 
ciently clearly for the electorate to want to speak with « 
new voice. Since the war, and particularly in recent months, 
as the problems of reconstruction, which involve great issues 
of social and economic policy, have come to the fore, there 
is a far better chance of the real cleavages which cut across 
party differences yee | apparent. But now the party 
truce prevents most by-elections from being contested. 
The Independents that stand are mostly of the crank varicty, 
since the pre-war type ot Independent is too busy working 
or fighting to win the war to fight a by-election. But the 
fact that such Independent candidates as there are find 1 
worth their while to stand shows that there is considerable 
dissatisfaction among the electorate with the old party 
choice and party labels. The possibility of seven candidates 
contesting Bristol Central Division is a significant symp~ 
tom. Since, however, the apostolic succession of the old 
parties is for the most part guaranteed by the political 
truce, there is an obligation on those responsible to make 
real efforts to choose suitable candidates. In particular, they 
should avoid emphasising the succession by adopting 4s 
candidates somebody in close relation with the previous 
Member. Lady Apsley, widow of the late Member for 
Bristol Central, may make an excellent Member of Parlia- 
ment. But she should not be chosen to fill her husband’s 
place at a time when the truce should make her election, 
pace Mrs Aneurin Bevan, a virtual certainty. If she wants to 
become a Member of the House of Commons, she should 
seek a constituency elsewhere. 


* * * 


The Voice of Conservatives ? 


“Social Security,” said Sir William Beveridge thi 
week, “is not a political question at all. It is neithe: 
Socialist nor Capitalist. It is simply commonsense.” Whether 
the political parties will agree with him will soon be made 
known when his Report is debated in Parliament. Unt! 
then, their leaders, being members of the Government, ca! 
make no pronouncement, and the only official indication ©! 
how the debate is likely to go has been provided by the 
decision of the National Council of Labour to give the 
scheme its broad support. But there has appeared this 
month an issue of the Onlooker, a publication of the Con- 
servative Central Office, which, if it expresses the views ©! 
the majority of Conservatives, is ominous. Almost the whol: 
of the issue is taken up with the Beveridge Report, and the 
fears expressed when it first appeared, that the opposition 
would wait until the first wave of enthusiasm had died 
down before it showed its hand, have been justified. No! 
that the Onlooker openly opposes the plan. It is too subtle 
for that. In fact, the editorial calls it “large and bold in its 
conception” and “ imaginative.” But these words of praise: 
almost the only ones in the whole paper, are wrapped up 1” 
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what can only be read as a plea that the plan should be 
deferred. Both the editorial and the articles that follow are 
really nothing more than a series of debating points. It is 
argued thus: Sir William Beveridge assumes the mainten- 
ance of employment and the prevention of mass unem- 
ployment. A solution has not yet been found to this 
problem ; therefore, a decision on the plan must be deferred 
until it has been found. Again, the plan must be financed 
out of a prosperous trade and industry. But “there is no 
early prospect of trade prosperity, and the maintenance of 
employment that goes with it”; therefore, a decision must 
be deferred until industry is prosperous. Yet, although the 
Onlooker takes Sir William Beveridge’s assumption of em- 
ployment as the main reason why his plan cannot be im- 
mediately accepted, it can still say, blatantly, that its great 
weakness is that in it insurance against unemployment 
appears to take precedence over the provision of employ- 
ment. There is no need, however, to answer these debating 
points in the same way. It is only necessary to give a warn- 
ing that if the Onlooker reflects the opinion of Conserva- 
tives, the same tactics will be used as were used over the 
fuel rationing scheme. There would certainly have to be 
discussion and probably modification of the details of the 
Beveridge plan before it was adopted. But first there must 
be clear acceptance or rejection of the principle of social 
security. What cannot be tolerated is sabotage, however 
sleek and urbane. 


2 x 2 


The Generals’ Task 


The problem which faces. General de Gaulle and 
General Giraud when they meet is not the fusion of their 
two movements, for the dilution of Fighting France by all 
the collaborationists, Doriotistes, Cagoulards and legion- 
naires who followed Darlan onto the band wagon, would 
not solve the problem of North Africa. It would render it in- 
soluble. It is one of the most tragic factors in a generally 
tragic situation that General Giraud should have seen fit 
io look upon himself as so direct an heir of Darlan’s unfor- 
tunate phase of power. Darlan’s hegemony ensured that 
collaborationists remain in office. Now that the conquest 
of Tunisia is hanging fire these men seem to be regaining 
some courage. Their brothers across the frontier are, as 
Laval has boasted, fighting with the Germans. In occupied 
North Africa, their activities are more discreet, but no less 
dangerous. From a number of American reporters comes 
the news that German agents are returning and receiving 
French collaboration in setting up networks of espionage. 
There is the strange tale of Radio Brazzaville, a German 
faked de Gaulle station, which spits out poison about Anglo- 
American disagreement, while Radio Ankara is jammed for 
reporting Soviet victories. In Tunis, Admiral Esteva has 
shown the real temper of the Darlan gang by re-pledging 
his loyalty to Pétain and receiving General Nehring. Apart 
from all political problems, the military situation in North 
Africa grows daily more delicate. At present the Axis armies 
only have bridgeheads in North Africa ; if, however remote 
the possibility, they were able to develop these footholds 
into the springboards of an offensive, is it not likely that the 
collaborationist element in the North African administra- 
tion would swing again? The agreement that the Generals 
must reach is an agreement over the radical reorganisation 
of the North African administration, No tenderness on 
General Giraud’s part for the French equivalent of the old 
school tie should be allowed to stand in the way of securing 
the safety and loyalty of the Allies’ hinterland in the vital 
campaigning days to come. 


* x * 


Distribution of National Expenditure 


In an article on the National Budget, on page 36 of 
The Economist of January 9th, an attempt was made to 
estimate (@) the national income for 1942 at factor cost, 
and, by the inclusion of indirect taxes, at market prices ; 
and (6) the distribution of total national expenditure at 
market prices—total expenditure at market prices differs 
from the net national income at market prices to the extent 
that additions or withdrawals are made from the stock of 
capital assets at home and investments abroad. (In 1938, 
there was a net addition to Great Britain’s capital assets of 
£351 millions, and not a withdrawal, as a printer’s error 
Suggested in the table on page 37, last week, since 1940 
net disinvestment has exceeded £1,000 millions a year.) 
Expressed as proportions of total national outlay, expendi- 
ture by the Government and on consumption is distorted 
by the inclusion of indirect taxes; in other words, such a 
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calculation would assume, incorrectly, that indirect taxes 
are borne proportionately by the Government and by the 
consumer. In order to correct the distortion, it is therefore 
necessary to subtract indirect taxes from the figures of 
consumption and Governmental expenditure in the correct 
proportions. By following the method set out in the White 
Paper on National Income and Expenditure (Cmd. 6261), 
of deducting an estimate of the indirect taxes falling upon 
personal consumption from the figure for consumption, 
and spreading the remainder evenly over all forms of 
expenditure, the following results have been obtained (the 
figures for 1938 to 1941 are taken from the paper read by 
Mr Richard Stone to the Manchester Statistical Society, on 
October 28, 1942):— 


DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL EXPENDITURE BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT AND CONSUMPTION 


Government Total 

Expenditure Consumption Expenditu: 
0 er 19 1 
ere 44 56 100 
ee 52 48 100 
BUNT v= sh550% seas 56 44 100 


* Proportions for 1942 based on estimates. 


The figures show that there has been a further appreci- 
able transfer of expenditure from consumption to the 
Government in 1942. It must be remembered, however, 
that these proportions are based on the estimated national 
expenditure at current factor prices; they do not reveal 
changes in the “ volume” of resources devoted to consump- 
tion and Government purposes. 


* * * 


Compensation for War Injuries 


The House of Commons Select Committee on equal 
compensation for men’s and women’s war injuries has now 
heard evidence from women representing the Service, 
trade union and professional women’s point of view. The 
Committee, whose appointment was announced at the 
beginning of December, includes many of the women 
M.P.s who have been pressing most strongly for equal 
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compensation, such as Mrs Tate, Dr Summerskill and 
Miss Lloyd George. Too often a Select Committee 1s 
found a convenient means of delaying or shelving a particu- 
larly controversial issue. In this case, it is certain that at 
any rate a substantial proportion of the Committee will 
not tolerate inaction, It was surprising to learn from the 
head of the WAAFs that the question of compensation had 
never even been discussed in her Service ; and, though less 
surprising no less unfortunate, to hear the head of the 
ATS, though she agreed that there should be equal com- 
pensation for injury, justify the discrimination in rates of 
pay on the ground that there were differences in Service 
liability. The head of the WRNS was more outspoken ; 
on Service and human grounds alike she expressed dissatis- 
faction at the inequalities both in pay and in compensation. 
Miss Anne Loughlin, chairman of the TUC, dealt with the 
anomaly that women civil defence workers and fire guards, 
although they face the same dangers and display the same 
heroism as men, receive less compensation if they are 
injured; while Miss Caroline Haslett, chairman of the 
British Federation of Business and Professional Women, 
pointed out that, though a woman receives the same com- 
pensation as a man if she loses her business through an 
air-raid, she receives less if she loses a limb. This is 
obviously a ridiculous state of affairs ; personal disfigure- 
ment is surely a more serious disadvantage for a woman 
than for a man, and if there is to be discrimination com- 
pensation should probably be higher, not lower. Whatever 
may be said about the principle of different rates of re- 
muneration for men and women, there is no reason why 
the question of compensation for war injuries should be 
linked with that of pay, nor for making the differences in 
pay the excuse for different rates of compensation. If 
women were as powerfully organised as, say, the catering 
trade, these inequalities would not continue for very long. 
Or will it be necessary for the women of 1943 to resort to 
the anarchist tactics adopted by the Suffragettes of an 
earlier generation, before they obtain what seems an 
elementary right? 


Shorter Notes 


Last Monday will be a historic date for China. On that 
day Great Britain and the United States signed treaties 
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with the Republic renouncing their extraterritorial Tights 
and the British Dominions are to follow suit. The treatje 
establish equality of treatment for the nationals of Britain. 
the United States and of China as it exists to-day and as 
it will exist when the territory under Japanese control has 
been regained. China’s “ colonial status ” is now at an end. 


* 


By an agreement between the British and American Goy. 
ernments, published as a White Paper (Cmd. 6416) las 
week, no legal proceedings will in future be taken to deter- 
mine the responsibility for any collision between a Goy. 
ernment-owned American and a British merchant or war- 
ship and no damages will be claimed. The agreement ex- 
tends to Government-owned cargoes, and salvage. Its object 
is to get the ships repaired as quickly as possible withou 
regard to financial considerations. 


* 


Regulation 33B, providing for compulsory treatment of 
venereal disease in certain cases, has now come into force 


* 


The following table gives the number of civilian casu- 
alties in air-raids since September, 1939: — 


Injured and Total 


Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
ee >a 20,863 21,839 42,702 
1942 :— 
January to June.... 1,838 1,922 3,760 
ec cetehbeeeess 411 871 1,282 
OS eee 403 509 912 
September ......... 207 238 445 
OS ere 229 370 599 
November ......... 24 38 62 
December ........ 109 201 310 
Totals to date.... 47,860 56,490 104,350 


Of those killed in December, 40 were men, §1 wer: 
women and 18 were children under 16. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





The State of the 


Or more President Roosevelt has proved himself a 
master of his craft. Faced in Congress by new and 
stubbornly hostile elements, determined to exploit any 
weakness or any possibility of controversy outside the most 
narrow definition of war measures, the President blandly 
assumed the tone of a leader of a National Government sub- 
mitting a candid report upon his stewardship. He refused to 
recognise the existence of ill will except in a tiny minority ; 
he admitted that mistakes had been made and must be cor- 
rected ; and, by taking for granted agreement on funda- 
mentals, robbed the opposition, for the moment, of their 
thunder. Stressing the historic decisions which the legisla- 
ture must make, the President gently but firmly passed 
the initiative to Congress on the vexed question of social 
security which it had been prophesied would provide the 
main battle ground—at one stroke answering the critics who 
have been ere ond Congress should be given more 
scope in preparing islation, and freei i 
political headache of co Gest megnitnde. © anand 
The annual Message on the State of the Union and the 
Budget Message, this year, must be considered together 
To an unusual degree the Budget Message was a continua- 
tion and amplification of the policies laid down by the 
President four days earlier, No previous Budget Message 
yi —_ so fully — frankly with the use of the nation’s 
x as Oo j i 
ae Ppo: to the formation of purely financial 


The Address to Congress falls naturally into three main 


Union 


parts. In each there was evident a careful and conscientious 
attempt to explain the basic factors influencing AmericaD 
policy. The President pointed out that in the strategy o! 
1942, by far the most important developments were the 
defence of Stalingrad and the new Russian offensives—an 
emphasis desirable to make if first priority is to be given to 
supplies for the Russian fronts. After noting Allied progress 
in the Pacific and the Near East, and the continuing bitter 
contest of the convoys, the President went on to explain 
that the aim in the Pacific during the past year had been 
to destroy more Japanese war material than Japan could 
replace, an aim which has been achieved 3; while in Europe 
the first task was to take some of the weight off Russia by 
diverting-German manpower and machines to a new front 
in the West. Two points which the President evidently felt 


needed to be stressed were the growing weight and effec- 
tiveness of American air power— 


I point to the fact that in Africa we are shooting down 
two planes to every one we lose, and in the Pacific and South- 
West Pacific we are shooting them down four to one 

—and the magnitude and diversity of the military operations 
in which nearly 1,500,000 Americans are now engaged out- 
side the United States. The tribute to the fighting forces of 
the other United Nations, which is a foundation stone of 
the Administration’s defence of Lend-Lease, led naturally 
into that picture of aggressive war in 1943 which received 
such an ovation from Congress. 


It was in his review of production and domestic measures. 
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however, that the President, by the generosity of his tributes 
to industry and the farmer and by his frank admission of 
errors of procedure, most disarmed his critics. The pro- 
duction record speaks for itself. Although tank and air- 
craft output fell somewhat short of the goals for 1942, the 
achievements have been impressive. The shipbuilding goal 
nas been achieved ; 48,000 military aircraft have been turned 
out, including 5,500 in December, and their weight and 
striking power have been notably increased ; there was a 
total production of 56,000 combat vehicles, that is, of tanks 
and self-propelled artillery, and the figure of 21,000 anti- 
aircraft guns is six times the production for 1941. The pro- 
duction of food and farm products was 14 per cent above 
that of the previous year. These record-breaking totals were 
attained despite the removal of 5,000,000 men from farms 
and industry for the forces. 


The Pinch of Total War 


Even under the most perfect direction, these production 
figures would have been impossible, the President pointed 
out, without creating some dislocations, inconveniences and 
hardships for civilians. 


Who could have hoped to have done this without burden- 
some Government regulations which are a nuisance to every 
one—including those who have the thankless job of adminis- 
tering them. We all know that there have been mistakes— 
mistakes due to the inevitable process of trial and error in- 
herent in doing big things for the first time . . . But we are 
determined to see to it that our supplies of food and other 
essential civilian goods are distributed on a fair and just basis. 

The mistakes that have been made, said Mr Roosevelt, 
would pave the way for the improvement and simplification 
of wartime controls ; but there will be no loopholes for the 
chiseller, the cheater, or the black marketeer. With one of 
his most telling phrases—“ Fortunately there are few Ameri- 
cans who place appetite above patriotism ”—Mr Roosevelt 
rebuked the campaign to restrict essential shipments of 
food abroad ; and he pointed out that the pinch of total war 
would become much sharper in the days that lie ahead. 
The Budget Message amplified the prospects for civilian 
goods and services. War expenditures in the year ended 
June, 1943, are estimated at $77,000 millions in the next fiscal 
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year, June 30, 1943, to June 30, 1944, Government ‘expendi- 
tures, including service of the public debt, war cdsts and 
greatly reduced non-war expenditures, will: total ‘$100,000 
millions. Approximately 6 million more peopl¢ will be 
needed in 1943 for the armed forces and war production, 
and although some wilt be new workers, the bulk must 
come from non-essential industry, with a consequent’ decline 
in the supply of civilian goods and services. 

The question of food supplies received special ‘notice, in 
view of public concern over mounting shortages ‘of meat, 
dairy products, and other supplies. he 

Our agricultural production is larger than ever before in ou 
history, but the needs of our armed Services and our Allies 
are so great that a shortage of certain foods is inevitable. Pro- 
duction of less needed commodities must be teduced while the 
production of commodities for war and essential civilian use 
must be increased. It is imperative also that this. increased 
demand for food be adjusted to available supplies. There will 
be sufficient volume in our bill of fare, but less variety. That 
may hurt our taste, but not our health. To facilitate this pro- 
gramme I am recommending appropriations for aids to agri- 
culture totalling $837 millions. 

In spite of the war programme, civilians can’ be supplied 
with an average of about $500 worth of goods‘ and! services 
next year. This implies an average reduction of almost 25 per 
cent in civilian consumption below the record level of the 
calendar year 1941. Even then most of us will, be better fed, 
better clothed, and better housed than the other peoples in 
the world. 

There was an urgent need for this simple, convincing, 
and reasonable statement of the impact of war on the Ameri- 
can standard of living. Senator LaFollette’s demand that 
the United States stop shipping butter abroad—“ Foreign 
nations can use substitutes as well as Americans ”—is only 
the latest, and not the last, evidence of an agitation 
attempting to exploit the shortages which are at last 
appearing in America’s food supplies. Whether the Adminis- 
tration will, in fact, be able to maintain food shipments 
abroad is not certain. If too much domestic strain cannot 
be avoided, a retreat may be necessary. But so far the Gov- 
ernment has stood fast. 

Decisions on the distribution of war costs fall in the 
last resort to Congress. In the accounts of the Budget 
Message available so far, the programme submitted by the 
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President includes strong advocacy of increased taxation 
and forced savings, to decrease the inflationary gap. In 
the year 1943-44, total revenues under present laws will 
amount to avout $35,000 millions. Mr Roosevelt conceded 
that this total could not be increased as rapidly as war 
expenditures ; but he is hopeful that, in order to ease the 
strain on rationing and price control, at least an additional 
$16,000 millions of additional funds may be mopped up by 
taxation or savings in the year 1943-44. The programme, he 
said, must be harsh ; and it is imperative that it should be 
equitably distributed—a return to the Treasury’s campaign 
to abolish joint tax returns, the exemption of state and muni- 
cipal bonds from Federal taxation, and several other less 
important loopholes. 

Even such a drastic tax increase will not avoid the expan- 
sion of the national debt to an extent that would have been 
politically unthinkable before the war. The present debt 
limit is fixed by legislation at $125,000 millions. According 
to the President’s estimates the debt will have reached 
$135,000 millions before the next six months are out, and 
by the end of June, 1944, it will total $210,000 millions. 
Congress will not be able to avoid extending the limit, 
but is less likely to follow the President’s lead in the reform 
of the tax structure. 

The President suggested that the 78th Congress may well 
enjoy the opportunity, and the responsibility, of acting “ to 
free the world from fear and the American from want.” 
In what was perhaps the most effective passage of the 
address, he urged : — 

At this critical period of the war we should confine our- 
selves to larger objectives and not get bogged down in argu- 
ment over methods and details . . . It would be inconceivable— 
it would, indeed, be sacrilegious, if this nation and the world 
did mot attain some real, lasting good out of all these efforts 
and sufferings and bloodshed and death. 

In urging Congress to consider the problem of providing 
security “from the cradle to the grave” and methods of 
world organisation to prevent another war, the President 
did not refrain from outlining his own ideas. In a passage 
already famous, he announced that if social security became 
a controversial issue, the country knew where he stood ; and 
he urged upon his listeners that 

economic safety for the American of the future is threatened 
unless greater economic stability comes to the rest of the 
world. We cannot make America an island in the military or 
economic sense. Hitlerism, like any other form of crime or 
disease, can grow from the evil seeds of economic as well as 
military feudalism. ‘ 

President Roosevelt’s reference to the failure of “ mag- 
nificent idealism ” after the last war has been welcomed in 
the United States as proof of a more realistic approach than 
that of Woodrow Wilson to the problems of the peace. The 
mightiest military coalition in history must remain united, 
he said, in order to prevent rearmament by 2ny covetous 
nation, and to assure the victory of those who believe in the 
common man: 

There have always been those who did not believe in the 
peopic, who attempted to block their forward movement, 
across history, to force them back into servility and suffering 
and silence. The people have now gathered their strength, 
they are moving forward in their might and power, and no 
force, no combination of forces, no trickery, deceit, or violence, 
can stop them now. They see before them the hope of the 
world—a decent, secure, peaceful life for all men everywhere. 
The President’s reminder to Congress of the historic 

privileges it may enjoy ran through his Budget Message as 
well, In urging the importance of tax reform, and of price 
control, he pointed out that a sound fiscal system and 
workable organisation for stabilising the cost of living would 
very greatly improve the prospects of the post-war period, 
when, despite higher taxes, there could be a very great 
advance in human security and welfare. 

Not since the black days of early 1933 has any Address of 
the President been so overwhelmingly applauded. Even his 
most bitter critics were condemned to silence or grudging 
admiration. Congress was palpably impressed, both by the 
production figures and his account of the war; and the 
- hurt feelings ” of legislators, industrialists and farmers 
alike have for the moment ceased to be headline news. The 
Stage management of the Address could hardly have been 
improved. There is no information on the source of the 
rumour that the President was to split Congress wide open 
by a demand for drastic security legislation, “out- 
Beveridging Beveridge”; but if it had been put about by 
his supporters it could hardly have been more adroit. The 
“Opposition, on the wry admission of one of its supporters, 
was caught right off balance. It was prepared for contro- 
versy, for heckling ; and the President’s candid, reasonable 
and inspiring repart of progress, and, even more, his defer- 
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ence to Congress and its participation in the tasks of war 
and peace, lett even the “ Chicago Set” breathless. 


The Aftermath ? 


it is not simply looking for trouble, however, t© wonde: 
if even the most statesmanlike approach, and the mos; 
adroit poutical maneeuvres, are sutiicient to weld a working 
umty between Congress and the Admunistrauon. The Pre- 
sident’s arguments are impeccable, his tone felicitous ; bui 
there are the rankling sores of ten years of resentment ot 
“New Dealism’” and growing executive independence 
io be reckoned with. Congress teels, in the words of one 
commentator, that it has a mandate to be independent ; and 
there is little consolation in clinging to the belief that i: 
was only those who voted who feit that way. It would be 
folly to overlook the recent appointments to the com- 
muttees of Congress. Senator Davis, of Pennsylvania, said 
to be one of the most active pre-war isolationists, has just 
been appointed to a vacant place on the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee ; and the Republican members of this 
body of 23 are almost all men with reputations ot pre-Pear! 
Harbour isolation. Three of the Democrats also have isola- 
tionist records. Even Mrs Luce s membership on the House 
Foreign Aftairs Committee is being opposed on the grounds 
that she is too internationalist. Lhe Kepublicans have, ot 
course, increased their representation on the Service Com- 
muittees, and both they and the conservative Democrats arc 
prociaiming their intention of ending “government by 
bureaucrats,” by which they mean the Administration and, 
by implication, the President. Even though Mr Roosevelt, 
by a judicious wooing of Congress, is abie to ward off the 
most outright attacks upon himself, there is in the making 
a series of personal attacks upon members of his official 
family, and there are more signs than one that it will be a 
dirty campaign. 

It is often forgotten that the defeat of the League in the 
Senate after the last war was due not entirely to isolationist 
opposition, but to the refusal of the simon-pure interna- 
tionalists to accept any amendments. This time there will 
be less danger of an inflexible idealism imperilling the par- 
ticipation of the United States ; but it appears true to say 
that the present Congress contains more implaccable isola- 
uonists than that of 1918. In the Republican party then 
there were a number of eminent men who were sympathetic 
to the idea of world organisation. The Republican party 
to-day is a far more parochial machine, with very few 
excepuions—notably Mr Willkie, whose influence is said to 
be declining, and Governor Stassen. 

Happily there is a more direct relationship between the 
Administration and the public than existed in the last war. 
Skilfu! use of the radio may turn the balance. Mr Roosevelt 
has again proved—if proof were needed—that he is still the 
most sensitive and flexible of statesmen. He will need a! 
that fiexibility, political sense and a fund of good-tempered 
persistence if the note of harmonious co-operation which 
he has struck is to be maintained, and the United States is 
to act in world affairs with that responsibility and generosity 
which its greatness demands. 


American Notes 


Paving Stones and Politics 


The happy note of harmony struck last week between 
President and Congress has been blemished by the Presi- 
dent’s selection of Edward Flynn to succeed Mr Nelson 
Johnson as Minister at Canberra and to be Mr Roosevelt’s 
personal representative. The dual role is due to the Presi- 
dent’s desire to use Mr Flynn for activities in the South- 
West Pacific in addition to his duties as Minister. In this 
case, however, the President chooses, but Congress disposes; 
and the willingness of the Senate to confirm Mr Flynn’s 
appointment is doubtful. The choice was certainly not 4 
happy one, and Senator McNary has announced the in- 
tention of the Republicans to oppose it. It appears that 
Mr Flynn will be summoned before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee for an investigation into his fitness 
for the post. Mr Flynn is the retiring, and regrettably in- 
effective Chairman of the Democratic National Committee. 
In the United States, there still persists the custom of pen- 
sioning off, or rewarding, loyal servants of the party by 
giving them diplomatic posts. At best it is a bad custom. 
It has produced at least one unfortunate appointment to 
the Court of St James. There appears to be no proof 2t 
all of Mr Flynn’s abilities for a singularly important and 
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taxing job; and on the other hand, there is about him a 
rather dubious aura deriving from the case of the Belgian 
paving-blocks. Mr Flynn was acquitted by a grand jury 
of the charges of acquiring improperly paving blocks be- 
ionging to the City of New York ; but there still appears to 
be some question whether or not use was made of city 
labour and transport in installing them. Mr Flynn has ex- 
pressed his desire for an investigation into the charges, 
but the opposition—and in this case it includes Mr Will- 
kie, the New York Times and numerous other newspapers 
and men in public life—may be too hot for him. “ Crassly 
cynical” was the comment of Mr Willkie and it has been 
widely echoed, Colonel McCormick, who is certain to let 
loose a blast in the Chicago Tribune, might at least grant 
that in a similar British circumstance, the institution of the 
peerage provides a happier solution. 


* x * 


Atlantic Shivers 


The President’s speech may have warmed the people’s 
hearts, but in the 17 Eastern States something more is 
needed. Supplies of fuel oil and petrol have dropped so low 
that last week a ban was introduced on all pleasure-driving, 
and supplies of fuel oil to non-residential consumers have 
been cut by 25 per cent. Even so, the petroleum industry 
has gone on record as favouring even more drastic mea- 
sures to avoid serious hardship in the next three months. 
Cinemas may open only at week-ends, some New York 
schools and churches may have to close, and it will be very 
much colder in department stores, theatres, offices, fac- 
tories, and Government buildings. The 25 per cent cut 
reduces non-residential fuel consumption to about 45 per 
cent of normal, as a cut of one-third had already been en- 
forced. The Commissioner of Health for New York City 
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has received over 10,000 complaints of inadequate heating 
during the past month, unfortunately an exceptionally cold 
December ; and he has warned the public that the city 
might not be able to enforce the requirement that land- 
lords maintain a minimum temperature of 65 degrees. Some 
buildings are said to be entirely without fuel in New York, 
and the Massachusetts Committee of Public Safety has 
announced that fuel stocks are so low that a considerable 
number of houses and apartments will shortly be untenant- 
able. One of the most picturesque results of the shortage 
has been the resurrection of woollen sleeping suits and 
heavy underwear, almost unknown outside the icy Middle 
West. Even night-caps have found their way into the adver- 
tisements ; and Life has produced for its shivering women 
readers a red woollen vest tastefully relieved with black 
lace. The shortage is primarily one of transport, although 
military requirements for North Africa have exaggerated 
the tight supply situation. It was not unforeseen ; and con- 
sumers who followed the Government’s advice to convert 
from oil-burning furnaces to coal may now congratulate 
themselves. The conversion was less than had been hoped, 
however, and petrol rationing failed to reduce consump- 
tion sufficiently. There is said to be a gap of 20 million 
gallons a year between available supplies and requirements. 
The fuel-oil pipe-line for which Mr Ickes campaigned so 
long—the Big Inch—is now shown to be desperately needed, 
but although the section from Texas to Illinois is nearly 
completed, that going on to the Atlantic will not be 
finished until July. In full operation it is expected to have 
a daily capacity of 300,000 barrels a day. Even this will fall 
short of satisfying the demand, and Mr Ickes is said 
to be planning a duplicate pipe-line. Coal supplies are said 
to be good, but even this source of warmth may be short 
if the present strike in the Pennsylvania anthracite mines 
spreads. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Inflation 


i the first days of January, the fournal Officiel pub- 
lished Vichy’s budget estimates for 1943. Total expendi- 
ture has been put at 129 milliard francs, 9.5 milliard less 
than was spent in 1942. The main items have been esti- 
mated as follows :— 


Million Francs 


Public debt services (and rentes) ......... 40,500 
Civil services: (a) personnel ............ 26,000 

(6) materiel.........0000- 10,000 
ON NFR EE ER AGE OP EOE E TO 4,000 
Seckel GePWNOSS no ec cece veccccssvcesecese 6,500 
PE wid CRS 64 OC eed eso es wondvedseodes 11,000 


The debt services thus amount to more than 30 per cent 
of total expenditure ; they are four and a half milliards 
more than the entire cost of administration. Large cuts have 
been made in expenditure on public works, while the sum 
for subsidies has been considerably increased. 

The composition of the budget has been changed. In 
1941 and 1942 it consisted of two parts, the ordinary and 
extraordinary budgets. Extraordinary expenditure con- 
sisted largely of relief for the unemployed and of sums 
spent on public works. This year these items have been 
included in the ordinary budget; and the extraordinary 
budget has been abolished. Cuts in unemployment and 
public works expenditure reflect the policy of the com- 
pulsory transfer of French labour to Germany ; the with- 
drawal of relief from the unemployed is an additional 
means of pressure. The comparatively high sum for 
subsidies is mainly intended to check the inflationary rise 
in prices ; the subsidies will be paid out to grain and potato 
growers and to coal producers. The main reason for the 
reduction in spending is the cut in military expenditure 
after the disappearance of the army. 


Higher Taxes 


Revenue in 1943 is estimated at 102 milliard francs, 22 
milliards more than in 1942. The additional revenue is 
expected to come from an increase in taxation, both direct 
and indirect. A reform of taxation, which is to be carried 
out this month, will cancel the national emergency tax and 
increase the tax rates on shareholders’ profits from 30 to 
35 per cent, and those on salaries from 13 to 16 per cent; 
the rates on agricultural and professional incomes are to 
be raised to 21 per cent; and the progressive tax on indus- 
trial profits and excess profits will range from 24 to 70 n° 
cent. But the main increase in revenue is to come from the 
new indirect taxes on unrationed goods ; a new 8 per cent 
tax on special kinds of clothing and on restaurant meals, 
entertainment, etc., is to be introduced soon. 

The gap between revenue and expenditure will be 27 
milliard francs. The deficits of the last two years were 
considerably higher (58 milliards in 1942 and 66 milliards 
in 1941). The Minister of Finance, M. Cathala, has pointed 
to this as a sign of improvement in Vichy’s financial posi- 
tion, though he made the pessimistic remark about the 
“likelihood of a further economic decline during 1943.” 

What M. Cathala omitted to mention in the budget state- 
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ment he made on New Year’s Eve was the indemnity 
the German army of occupation. This will amount to 
109.5 milliard francs if the present rate of payment remain: 
unchanged. Thus the actual deficit will be 136 milliards 
The greater the difficulties which the Ministry of Finance 
experiences in obtaining credit, the more acute grow the 
inflationary effects of the indemnity. In 1941, the easy 
supply of credit still enabled Vichy to pay more than two- 
thirds of the total contribution sum from its credit 
resources ; only 35 milliards were drawn from the Bank 
of France for this purpose, and less than a third of the 
occupation costs was covered by “money creation.” In 
1942, the proportions were at least reversed, as the special 
indemnity account of the Bank of France clearly shows. 
In December, 1941, the Bank’s advances on this accoun 
amounted to 120 milliard francs; on December 6, 1942, 
the limit of these advances was raised from 196 to 21! 
milliards. The Ministry of Finance was compelled to draw 
some 80-90 milliard francs directly from the Bank to cove: 
the year’s indemnity. This is the most striking proof o 
the breakdown of Vichy’s “closed capital market.” 
Simultaneously, the Wehrmacht continued to draw on 
the Reichskreditkassenscheine account, in which the unused 
part of the indemnity is kept. At the beginning of 1942 
the Wehrmacht’s assets amounted to 65 milliards ; towards 
the end of the year the sum has dwindled to 25 milliards 
Thus, in 1942, the Wehrmacht spent the whole of the year's 
indemnity plus 40 milliards of the surplus left over from 
1941. The enormous rise in German military expenditure 
reflects the expansion in fortification works as well as the 
higher cost of maintaining the additional garrisons stationed 
on French soil. The pressure brought to bear by thi 
expenditure on the Bank of France resulted in an acceler- 
ated expansion of the currency. A comparison with previous 
years reveals the already feverish tempo which the infla- 
tionary development has taken. In the course of 1942, the 
expansion of currency amounted to about 9o milliard francs 
(from 263 milliards to about 355 milliards); the corte- 
sponding increase in 1941 was only 45 milliards (from 218 
to 263). To find an analogy to the recent rhythm of money 
inflation one has to go back to the second half of 1940. 
that is, to the period of the post-armistice turmoil, when 


the currency in circulation rose by 44 milliards in 67 
months. 


Flight from the Franc 


The position was discussed with some frankness by 
Le Temps in one of its last issues before the ban forced 
that old, leading French daily into silence. Le Temps 
analysed the position on the stock exchanges and the 
renewed boom in industrial shares. 


The boom indicates the buyers’ tendency to rd indus- 
trial shares as a reserve preferable to the. national currency 
and to securities with a fixed income stipulated in that 
currency. ... The persistent fever of the market must thefe- 
fore be considered as an inflationary phenomenon. 

The Government has been combating the boom, because 
it wants to attract money to state-loans. But the methods 
used have been fallacious and have defeated their ow? 
purpose. In September, the Government reintroduc 

prohibitive regulations. Maximum quotations have since 
been fixed on the stock exchanges daily. The result has 
been that the official trade in shares has dwindled 
insignificance. A “black” stock exchange has, according 
to Le Temps, come into being. The weakening of the 
official market for equities has entailed stagnation on tt 
gilt-edged market as well. Government policy has restricte 
the yield of industrial shares and tried to discourage demand 
by high taxation on purchases ; but it has failed to realis¢ 
that the motive behind the strong demand for industri 

shares has been the desire to hoard and not the anticipation 
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of high yields. Le Temps went on to discuss with some 
cepucism the mew measures suggested in official circles, 
where it was proposed to carry out a stock exchange reform 
modelled on the German pattern. Shareholders would be 
compelled to declare their stocks and to cede them on 
demand to the Central Bank, which would thus acquire 
, convenient masse de manauvre. The scheme was 
cautiously described by Le Temps as a “long-term 
reform”; it would probably be more accurate to say thet 
the tendency to hoard is too strong to be killed even b, 
such drastic measures. 

The Temps article was a significant voice of discontent 
with Vichy’s attempts to restore its credit at the expense 
of the private shareholder. Recent statements on taxation, 
however, show that the Ministry of Finance has not given 
in. The boom in industrial shares was, curiously enough, 
further stimulated by the Allied landings in North Africa. 
One of the economic papers wrote in November about the 
“imperturbable optimism” of the stock exchanges which 
“by a strange perversion finds strength and exaltation in 
every piece of unfavourable information.” It would perhaps 
be too much to read any distinctly political motive into that 
“optimism”; but it is certain that the North African 
campaign has only strengthened the distrust of both the 
franc and the loans issued by Vichy. 

All the factors which have produced sharp inflationary 
consequences during 1942 will be even more active during 
the coming months. Industrial production is declining 
because of the lack of raw materials, air-raids and the 
transfer of labour to Germany. On the average the harvest 
has been much below normal, and in some respects even 
below last year’s level. Imports from the African possessions 
have fallen off. The supply of goods is thus shrinking from 
month to month, while the money inflation gathers more 
and more momentum. The black market has now become 
the daily topic of the official press, and the problem of 
wages is also being widely discussed. The official price and 
wages-stop has long been forgotten. But all the discussions 
about prices, wages and currency betray an indescribable 
confusion and an utter inability to clear up the economic 
mess. Even the spurious “ equilibrium” of M. Cathala’s 
budget is likely to be upset by mew German demands. 
From the German side it has already been hinted that the 
present rate of exchange between the Reichsmark and th> 
franc does not correspond to the declining purchasing- 
power of the franc. The possibility of a “revaluation” of 
the exchange rate and of a consequent increase of the 
yecupation costs can hardly be ruled out. 


Greece’s Plight 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


January sth 

For a long time there has been almost complete silence on 
economic conditions in Greece, apart from the reports of 
the appalling sufferings of the population, as well as of the 
relief measures by the Red Cross under a joint Swedish- 
Swiss committee. Recently, Germany and Italy revived 
their interest in Greece, probably because of the growing 
threat to southern Europe from Allied military operations 
in the Mediterranean area. Normally, Greece is dependent 
on considerable imports of foodstuffs and manufactured 
articles, whereas the main exports are tobacco, currants, 
olives and olive oil, fish, timber and bauxite. Actual 
destruction by war, the ceding of territory to Bulgaria and 
the occupation practically brought industry to a standstill 
and disorganised agriculture, which before the war had 
taken a strong tendency to self-sufficiency. Home production 
of wheat covered two-thirds of actual consumption and 
maize roughly four-fifths. but supplies of rice and sugar had 
to be almost wholly imported. 

_ An idea of the food situation can be obtained from the 
fact that total imports of Canadian wheat under the control 
of the Red Cross had reached 76,000 tons in December, 
1942, against an average annual import of roughly 400.000 
tons in the last years before the war. There is no possibility 
of increasing agricultural production to enable it to meet 
the minimum need of foodstuffs, and even German news- 
papers think it impossible to effect a real change in Greece’s 
economy during the war. The compu'sory delivery of 25 
ber cent of the total agricultural output has been a complete 
failure, and it may even be doubted whether the Govern- 
ment has been able to collect the taxes which are to be 
paid in kind, amounting to 10 per cent of the output of 
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peasants. The markets are no longer supplied with agri- 
cultural produce because of the complete breakdown of 
the price system. The typical export crops, tobacco, currants 
and olives, are far below the pre-war average and frequently 
cannot be moved because of the interruption of rail and 
road communications. 

These conditions find their outward expression in wild 
and uncontrolled price movements resembling the critical 
stage of the classic inflation in central Europe after the 
Great War. There is no effective price control, and all 
price indices are purely fictitious. At the official rate of 
exchange, 160 drachmas are to be paid for Rm. 1. As long 
ago as last autumn, 400 to 500 drachmas were already paid 
for Rm. 1. The US dollar was quoted on the black bourse 
at 10,000 drachmas. Prices for foodstuffs and other neces- 
saries have the unmistakable appearance of inflation, One 
loaf of bread costs 5,000 drachmas, an ordinary lunch 
10,000 drachmas, a pair of shoes 200,000 drachmas. The 
Government, aided by a German and an Italian special 
commiussar, keeps up the pretence of a system of rationing, 
but rationed goods invariably find their way to the black 
market. A number of agricultural associations have resorted 
to direct barter encouraged by the German commissar. 
These barter activities are directed by an Exchange Office 
for agricultural produce. One association, for example, 
barters wheat and maize against olive oil, currants and soap, 
German and Italian interests are thus able to secure part 
of the export crops, which are exchanged for small imports 
of cereals and industrial articles. 

The inflation and black market activities are a serious 
threat to the trade relations with Germany and Italy. 
Germany is not able to adjust the official rate of exchange 
between Reichsmark and drachma, which would at once 
affect the carefully preserved system of European exchanges, 
as well as the system of European clearing. Imports at 
the official rate of exchange, however, are not possible. The 
German Reichgroups for Commerce and Industry have 
established, therefore, the German-Greek Commodity 
Equalisation Company, which will effect an equalisation of 
import and export prices. The company will not engage 
in trading, but will impose import levies, and the proceeds 
will be used for payments to Greek exporters. It has, how- 
ever, been explained that direct barter will be introduced— 
the direct exchange of Greek commodities against German 
articles without any price calculations—if conditions should 
prevent an equalisation of the inflationary Greek prices and 
the stabilised German prices. The Italian company, 
“ Saciag,” working on the same principles for trade between 
Greece and Italy, will collaborate with the German-Greek 
company. 


Real Estate Purchases 


Naturally, German circles declare that this regulation 
will be only temporary until the economic activities have 
been stabilised, which will allow a readjustment of the 
currency to a new level. There is, however, no sign that 
Germany and Italy will be able to reorganise Greek 
economy. The cost of occupation and the necessity of forti- 
fying the vulnerable coast line and innumerable islands 
prevent it. The Government is helpless against the 
increasing inflation. The attempt to introduce payments by 
cheques is no remedy. The new luxury tax, levied on silk 
underwear, bed and table linen, carpets and similar com- 
modities, is no help. There is also a scramble for real 
values, especially real estate. During the first six months of 
1942, the total number of real estate purchases amounted 
tO 12,307, against 9,327 during the second half of 1941. 
The tremendous increase in the quest for real estate becomes 
clear by the fact that the number of purchases, amounting 
to 977 in January, 1942, increased to 2,277 in June, 1942. 
The money value of these purchases naturally rose at a 
much greater rate. Under such conditions, actual economic 
activity in industry and agriculture declines rapidly until 
the greater part of the population is engaged in selling and 
buving what is left of food-stuffs and real property. 

During 1942, nominal wages and salaries were increased 
by so per cent for men and by 25 per cent for women, 
which are far below the rise in prices. In the few big 
towns, the population is either fed by the soup kitchens of 
the Red Cross relief committees or in public restaurants 
which are now being opened by the Government. Never- 
theless, the German and Italian commissars declare that 
the food situation has improved because of a moderate 
harvest in 1942. and great plans have been made to increase 
agricultural production by a general agricultural mobil- 
isation. 
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Uneasiness in Bolivia 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LA PAZ] 
December 1, 1942 


Domestic politics in Bolivia, if the last two months, have 
been completely absorbed by discussions in Parliament on 
the international agreements previously concluded by the 
Government. Those with Argentina, especially the con- 
struction of the Yacuiba-Santa Cruz railway (discussed 
in The Economist of October 31, 1942, page 543), had 
already been severely criticised. In some quarters in 
Bolivia, Argentina is alleged to be about to undertake an 
expansionist drive in South America. The assertion 1s made 
that one of the first principles of Argentine policy is to be 
assured of priority in the linking of its railways with Santa 
Cruz in Bolivia. The cancellation of the Standard Oil con- 
cessions seemed to remove an obstacle in the way of Argen- 
tine influence over Bolivian oilfields. But Argentina’s plans 
suffered a serious reverse when the construction of the 
railway between Corumba and Santa Cruz was agreed 
upon by Bolivia and Brazil—an agreement which 
was considered the most serious setback to Argentine 
diplomacy in recent years. The construction of this 
railway, however, had to be suspended, because the neces- 
sary equipment could not be obtained from the United 
States. It is thought that the Yacuiba-Santa Cruz railway 
will meet with the same fate. 

After these agreements had been accepted by the Bolivian 
Parliament, the question of “North American Co-opera- 
tion” was taken up. One of its chief critics was Victor 
Paz Estenssoro, head of the National Revolutionary Move- 
ment, and formerly Minister of Economic Affairs. He was 
not opposed in principle to co-operation, and admitted that 
Bolivia lacks other means of development, and the creation 
of a modern industrial system. But he insisted that the con- 
ditions should be less “ colonial,’ and more favourable to 
Bolivia, and a few of his amendments were accepted by 
Parliament. 

The objection of the PIR, the party of the Bolivian 
working-class, was that co-operation does not benefit this 
class. The PIR demanded that the sum of $154 millions, 
to be put at the disposal of the Corporacidn Boliviana de 
Fomento, should be considerably increased to at least $88 
millions. It also urged that an industrialisation plan should 
be carried out, that the supply of machinery should be 
assured, and that some $10 millions should be spent on 
the construction of working-class houses and hospitals, and 
on establishing an equitable system of social security. 

The Unified Socialists, the Conservatives, the Liberals, 
the Republican Socialists, and the Republicano Genuino 
party gave a somewhat lukewarm support to co-operation. 
This lukewarmness was due to some of the terms of the 
agreement, which seemed to grant the Export-Import Bank 
exclusive control of the whole mechanism of co-operation. 
Conspicuous among these terms was the stipulation that 
only those projects which are approved by the Export- 
Import Bank are eligible for finance and execution ; that 
if exceptional and unforeseeable circumstances should arise 
which, in the opinion of the Export-Import Bank, would 
render the carrying out of the projects impossible or un- 
economical, the bank is empowered to cancel the agreement 
at 90 days’ notice. 

Most unpopular of all was undoubtedly the settlement 
with Standard Oil. Bolivia is supplying the United Nations 
with large quantities of tin, tungsten and antimony. It was 
considered humiliating that, in spite of this, no assistance 
could be secured from the United States until the Standard 
Oil case, in which the Bolivian Supreme Court had already 
given its decision, was settled. Even then, the assistance 
forthcoming—$15} millions—was extremely small and quite 
disproportionate to the country’s real requirements. The 
outcome of the voting in Parliament was so doubtful that 
the Cabinet did not dare to make the agreement an issue of 
confidence, and it was simply taken in the business of the 
day and passed by 46 votes to 45. Even this majority was 
only obtained by the vote of a deputy who was also a 


Government employee. Not a single depu i ; : 
in defence of the agreement. 8 puty raised his voice 
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As a result of this vote, the Cabinet resigned, and Presj. 
dent Penaranda appointed a new one, which, from the jp. 
augural addresses of the President and the new Fore; 
Minister, does not seem likely to modify Bolivia’s foreigy 
policy. The composition of the new Cabinet is as follows ;— 

Minister of Home Affairs, Fustice and Immigration: 
Senor Pedro Zilveti Arce, Republican Socialist. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Senor Tomas Manuel Elio, 
Liberal supporter of co-operation with the United States. 

Minister of Agriculture : Senor Arturo Galindo, Libera), 

Minister of Labour: Senor Juan Manuel Balcaza. 
Republican Socialist. 

Minister of Education: Senior Ruben Terrazas, Repub. 
licano Genuino. 

The other Ministers retained their portfolios : — 

Minister of Finance: Senor Joaquin Espada, Repub. 
licano Genuino. 

Minister of Economy : Senor Alberto Gutierrez Crespo, 
Independent. 

(Both are members of the Bolivian Economic Mission 
which concluded the recent agreements with the United 
States.) 

Minister of War: General Miguel Candia. 

Minister of Public Works and Communications : General 
Julio Sanjinés. 

After the new Cabinet had been formed, it was made 
known that President Roosevelt had invited Bolivia’s Pre- 
sident, General Pefiaranda, to the United States. The 
Bolivian President accepted the invitation and will probably 
travel to Washington in February. 


Trade and Industry in 
Cyprus 


[FROM A NICOSIA CORRESPONDENT] 


November 30, 1942 

Cyprus is nearly self-sufficient in foodstuffs, and now eats 
the barley and cheese it normally exports. The island 
normally exports nearly £100,000 worth of both potatoes 
and citrus fruits, and double that amount of carobs and 
wine products. Now, however, oranges cannot be ex- 
ported, aid the groves are deteriorating. There is 2 
shortage of fertilisers for potatoes, whose seed comes from 
North Ireland. Carobs, the cheapest sweetstuff and a source 
of alcohol, enter into cattle-foods. From their seeds are 
made face-cream, cinema-films and glue for aeroplanes. 
Local silk is bought for parachutes. 

In peacetime, Cyprus’ exports of mineral products, 
principally copper, approach {£2 millions, but no mining 
company is British. Copper and pyrites, mined by Ameri- 
cans and Greeks near ancient Roman and Pheenician slag- 
hills, weat chiefly to Germany—to come back in bombs. 
Chrome, asbestos and a little gold are quarried. Metallic 
residues, chiefly gold and silver, were valued at £140,000 
in 1937. There are few other industries ; but Jewish fac- 
tories make wonderfully cheap artificial teeth. Buttons are 
also made from Sudanese dom nuts. 

The shipping space allotted to Cyprus is strictly limited. 
The chief Cypriot import is cotton piece-goods from the 
United Kingdom. The island has turned to Egypt and 
Palestine for goods once bought in Europe and the United 
States. The trade in pharmaceutical products may be taken 
as an example. Before the war, Greece was the chief sup- 
plier, then came the United Kingdom and the United 
States, while Germany sent accessories like syringes and 
glasses. Since the war, Palestine has taken some of the 
trade, sending drugs and eyeglasses. The rest of the busi- 
ness has gone to the United Kingdom and the United 
States. After the war, the cheaper Greek prices for drug 
ampoules and bottles will probably recapture the market 
for Greece. 

There has been some inflation in Cyprus, owing to Army 
and Air Force expenditure, and the currency in circulation 
has reached £3 millions. A law forbidding the hoarding of 
notes has obliged merchants to make deposits in the banks 
of embarrassing size. Surplus funds are, however, invested 
by the banks in London. The cost of living has risen at 
least 150 per cent., and rationing has not been very suCc- 
cessful. When the price of an article is fixed, it often dis- 
appears from the market. Rommel’s threat to Egypt led 
merchants to invest in land and houses, and his defeat 
caused a dramatic fall in land prices. Mining has nearly 
ceased, but Army and Air Force expenditure on roads, 
aerodromes and defence has more than compensated for the 


loss of income from mining wages and the tourist industry. 
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Patent Reform—l 





Incitement to Monopoly 


LTHOUGH the original object of granting a patent 
A was mainly, if not entirely, to secure to the holder 
a monopoly in order to carry out some project held to be 
desirable, the present day justification for these instruments 
is that they are held to stimulate invention, and to secure 
disclosure. Current discussion only admits the validity of 
these monopolies, even for a limited period, insofar as it is 
believed that, otherwise, inventors would not obtain a due 
reward, and would be discouraged. The limitations within 
which this assumption is sound will be left for discussion 
later. It is first necessary to consider how far the existing 
system ensures that such inventions as occur enure to the 
public benefit. 

Under existing law, the general effect is that, once a 
patent has been secured, the holder has the sole right of 
use, legally for sixteen years, but effectively for about an 
additional twelvemonth. The full life of the patent can be 
increased by delays in the initial stages, and by granting 
improvements at a later stage. But these are relatively minor 
matters. The present structure of the patent law was built 
up at a time when free competition between large numbers 
of firms, many of similar size, was the rule, and when there 
were virtually no giants. It is not clear that the expediency 
of a drastic variation of the original term of fourteen years 
—the time required to train two sets of apprentices in a 
skilled craft—has ever been thoroughly investigated ; but 
the decision to increase this period less than five years 
ago appears to have been purely a concession to the policy 
of industrial restrictionism. The Act of 1938 did contain 
clauses designed to prevent some of the abuses which had 
been common. But the whole of many industries had 
become so largely dominated by a few concerns, and the 
policy of industry so dependent upon extracting un- 
covenanted benefits at the expense of the general com- 
munity, that nothing less than a radical overhaul of the 
whole system of encouraging invention and securing the 
passing on of benefits could have been of any avail. 

However this may be, there is no lack of evidence that 
the existing system acted as a definite encouragement to, 
and instrument of, monopoly. The case of the British 
United Shoe Machinery Company was a classic at the 
time of the Patents Amendment Bill, 1918. That is now a 
quarter of a century ago, but machinery recently intro- 
duced is leased under almost identical conditions, while 
the terms of the United Shoe lease tied those who ac- 
cepted it for twenty years, and contracts under these leases 
are believed to be still running. In cases of this type, a 
concern secures, by patent, the monopoly to make and 
supply a given machine. This is not sold outright, but 
leased to the user who has the option of two forms of 
lease. One leaves him free to do as he will, the other, which 
is much cheaper, contains a number of restrictive clauses. 
Under the latter, the lessee must work the machines for 
the period of the lease, whether he is, in fact, working at 
a profit or a loss. If he wishes to expand his business, he 
can only do so by taking over new machines from the same 
lessor, thus extending the period for which he is tied. 
All subsidiary machines must be taken from the same 
lessor, and if materials of a special nature are involved in 
the operation of the machines, they, too, may have to be 
purchased from the lessor. If improvements are made in 
machinery of the type concerned, but these cannot be 
supplied by the lessor, they must not be incorporated ; nor 
may the lessee make improvements or adjustments of his 
own. Every fresh lease protracts the period for which the 
unfortunate lessee is tied. 

It may be asked why any industrialist ever accepts such 
terms when there is an alternative, prescribed by law, which 
is free from such restrictions. The answer is that the terms 
for free use are so much higher that it is virtually impossible 
to accent them, once a competitor has taken the other. 


Should no existing unit in the industry be found sufficiently 
subservient to accept them, the solution is not far to seek. 
Granted that the lessee is, or is the associate of, one of the 
modern mammoth concerns, money can always be found to 
set up a new competitor who is the servant of the lessor. 
It is, of course, true that this whole argument assumes 
that the machines leased make it possible to produce goods 
either better or cheaper than is possible without them. 
That is true; and their general adoption is in the first 
place a benefit to society. But it is clear that such a 
system makes it relatively easy to squeeze out of existence 
both all smaller competitors in the manufacture of similar 
machinery, and, thereafter, all those makers of similar 
machine products who will not accept the lease. The only 
condition under which monopoly will be avoided is one in 
which there is a competitor equally powerful with the 
lessor ; and it is hoped to show later that, inter alia, the 
present patent legislation helps to make that improbable. 

The example given above is an instance of one effective 
means of securing absolute control within a clearly defined 
field of activity. It is, however, by no means the latest, 
or, perhaps, the most efficient means of defeating competi- 
tors. In the absence of effective competition at an im- 
portant stage in any train of industrial operations, it is 
possible, by abuse of the monopoly conferred by the 
Patents Act, to restrain in a thousand ways the activities 
of those who require the product which is the subject of 
the patent. Once that product is essential for efficient pro- 
duction, those who require it can be made to deal entirely 
with the owner of the patent to obtain supplies ; to dispose 
of products, or to secure services, to any extent which the 
latter desires. Further, the would-be buyer can be pre- 
vented from entering upon any course of action which is 
displeasing or inconvenient to the patentee. The alternative 
to accepting his orders is to go without the patented article, 
which may mean abandoning that particular line of 
business. 

It may be felt that this picture is overdrawn. This 
is not, in fact, the case. If it were not, in practice, possible 
to pass on to the consumer the ill-effects of this system, a 
great deal more would be heard about it. The entrepreneur 
of moderate size suffers in his dignity from this type of 
control. It is the consumer who pays in cash and conveni- 
ence by a general slowing down of technical progress which 
goes hand in hand with a limitation of competition over 
the very wide field of activity where improvement is, or 
ought to be, still the rule. 

It may be said that the acquisition of a patent is free to 
all; that there is no ban on research. How is it, then, 
that the bulk of the patents, and the power which they 
confer, pass into the hands of a few concerns? There is 
no very simple answer to this question. The position arises 
from a number of considerations. Not the least of these, 
however, is the fact that the larger and richer concern can 
afford to bid more than the smaller ; that the more complete 
its network of patents is, the more certain it can be of 
exercising the pressure necessary to make the acquisition 
of others “pay,” from its point of view, and the better 
placed it will be to see to it that its policy is effective. The 
requirements for establishing the right to a patent have been 
considerably tightened up ; but “ blanket” patents are still 
not unknown, while, if a concern has not full patent rights 
it can chance infringing the rights of others without great 
risk if the size of the two concerns is very different. Even 
more, a threat to the smaller concern of an action for 
alleged breach of patent will often secure acquiescence in a 
course of action which, while not necessarily very harmful 
to it, is distinctly advantageous to the large group, and, 
not improbably, harmful to the public. 

The power conferred upon large individual firms, or 
closely organised groups, to coerce their would-be com- 
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petitors is greatest, and, therefore, most deleterious, pre- 
cisely in those fields of activity in which conditions are 
most fluid, and where, in consequence, the greatest benefits 
are to be secured from the free play of competition. In this 
area, state control of the large units might imaginably be a 
solution ; but only if it left all the smaller ones free to 
derive full benefit from the patents possessed by the larger, 
on payment of strictly reasonable prices. The difficulties of 
such a set-up will be readily apparent. 

This, however, does not exhaust the list of the losses 
which accrue to the general community from abuse of the 
patent legislation. One of the most harmful practices is 
that of acquiring patents with the fullest intention of pre- 
venting their being brought into use at all. It is evident that 
a concern which has just spent a large sum in setting up a 
plant to make a new gadget, for which there appears to be a 
universal demand, will not view kindly the invention of 
something which renders the subject of their patent un- 
necessary. Such cases are, perhaps, rare. But those in which 
a new invention makes an existing product, or process, 
inefficient, or unduly costly, are not uncommon. In any 
particular case, it will be a question of fact whether and 
when, in the public interest, the new process or product 
should be substituted for the old. In practice it is not un- 
usual for it to be acquired by a ring of manufacturers, 
or by a single monopolist, who will hide it away from the 
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world until such time as it is convenient to him to ma. 
use of it. The general, not the sectional, interest should 
the deciding factor. 


It seems that no unprejudiced investigator of the resy};, q 


of the present system can maintain that it does not ep. 
courage monopoly, with all that monopoly commonly mea;s 
of impediments to price reduction, and to the most speedy 
passing on to the community in general of the full benegy, 
of such improvements and discoveries as occur. It remain; 
to be considered whether there are in the system compensy. 
tory inducements to the maximisation of discovery which 
would suggest that there is, nevertheless, a net benefit to b- 
derived from its continuance. The compensation will haye 
to be substantial, for the total effect of the discouragemen; 
to enterprise, induced by the system among a considerab\e 
proportion of the entrepreneur class, extends far beyond the 
projects actually prevented. It creates an atmosphere jn 
which it is easier to combine to the detriment of the cop. 
sumer than to serve him. It may be argued that the proper 
approach is to change the attitude of the producer so thar 
he will not abuse the existing patent rights. That can only 
be done by a gradual adaptation of the background of 
legislation to conform with the organisation of plenty, 
instead of scarcity. There can be little question but that one 
of the means to this end is an adjustment of the whok 
method of rewarding invention in all its stages. 


Finance and Banking 


Tax Payments at Work 


The money market’s period of relief from the stress of 
the turn of the year has proved exceptionally short-lived. 
This week the credit position has come under the influence 
of the normal seasonal spurt in revenue payments and 
money has been in exceptionally short supply. The banks 
have stopped buying bills, and in order to finance its 
acquisitions of fresh Treasury bills the discount market has 
been compelled to seek assistance from the authorities. 
The Bank of England agent has been a ready open market 
buyer of short-dated maturities, and by Wednesday, when 
the Scottish banks were making substantial tax payments 
and calling from the market, the firm in question was 
taking bills on a fair scale. The position this week should 
have been relieved by the £5,000,000 excess of Treasury bill 
maturities over payments, a margin which will grow to 
£10 millions in the coming week. The relief from this 
source was hardly apparent. The market itself has clung to 
some of these early January maturities up to the close of 
December, but had been forced to sell them to the special 
buyer in order to obtain the assistance required to sur- 
mount the turn of the year. Although the period of heavy 
tax payments has opened the Treasury required TDR pay- 
ments of £30 millions from the banks, this approximately 
equalling current maturities. The Treasurv has thus been 
in a position to repay indebtedness at the Bank and narrow 
the credit base. The Bank return shows Government 
securities down by £26,275,000, while bankers’ deposits 
have fallen by £11,391,000 to £146,234,000 The position 
has been somewhat eased by the return of £5,927,000 of 
notes from circulation and by belated clearing of vested 
India stocks money. The last factor is reflected in a fall of 
£15,870,000 in Other accounts. 


* * * 


Alexanders Discount Record Figures 


The first of the discount companies’ reports for 
to be published is that of Alexanders * nar It nae 
interest for a number of reasons. In the first place, the 
balance sheet total, at £52,549,669, is at a record level, ex- 
ceeding the previous year’s total by more than £9,000,000. 
The company is thus carrying a much extended position on 
a capital structure which has remained unchanged at 
£2,000,000—equally divided between capital and reserves— 
since 1930. At the end of that year, the balance sheet total 
was under £30 millions. The latest figures show a bill hold- 
‘ng equal to about fifteen times the capital and reserves and 
investments equal to nearly ten times the company’s own 
published resources. These ratios must, of course, be 
somewhat reduced to a'low for unpublished reserves, but 
allowing for this factor, they nevertheless represented a new 
standard of pyramiding of assets for the companv A wel- 
come feature of the latest balance sheet is the return to the 


practice of showing the holding of bills of exchange as a 
separate item and no longer merging it with short-dated 
bonds and other similar securities. The fusion of these 
items was begun in 1932, when the discount market as 3 
whole began its real advance into the gilt-edged market, 
and the abandonment of this practice may prove as signi- 
ficant a turning point as its introduction a decade ago. Even 
allowing for the exclusion of short-dated maturities, the 
net bill holding has risen over 1942 from £24,103,563, 
which included short-dated bonds, to £30,427,834. These 
totals are arrived at after deducting liability for bills re- 
discounted, which increaséd from £580,746 at the end of 
1941 to £1,291,627 at the end of 1942. This increase con- 
firms the chairman’s statement that the discount market 
has had evidence of an increase in the supply of commer- 
cial paper. These bills are for the most part bankers’ accept- 
ances, and their increase must reflect the activities of certain 
acceptance houses in popularising the domestic bill as a 
form of short-term finance. The Treasury bill, however, 
remains the overpoweringly dominant factor in the bil 
portfolio. The net profit for 1942 amounted to £167,220, 
against £165,616 in 1941. The return on the bond side of 
the business may again be assumed to have provided the 
bulk of that profit. 


x * * 
Bank Clearings in 1942 


__ The Bankers’ Clearing House returns for 1942 pr- 
vide all the records that were promised by the persistent 
expansion in bank credit. The grand total of clearings for 
the year was £48,656,820,000, representing an increase of 
13.1 per cent on the total for 1941. The latest figure is 2 
new record, exceeding by £3,760,143,000 the previous re- 
cord established in the year 1929. At that period, the total 
of bank deposits was only running at slightly over 50 per 
cent of the 1942 average, but the financial circulation of 
credit connected with operations in the Stock Exchange, 
the new issue market and the foreign exchange markets 
was many times what it can have been last year. One com- 
parison alone illustrates this contrast: in 1929 new capital 
issues other than those of the Government amounted 10 
£253,749,000 ; last year, according to the calculations of 
the Midland Bank, they totalled a mere £3,907,000. The 
vear 1942 provided the record day, December 31st, when 
£282,284,000 was cleared, the record week, that ended 
April Ist, and the record month, March. For purposes 
comparison with pre-war clearing totals and as an index 
of the velocity of circulation of credit, the Bankers’ Cleat- 
ing House figures remain as imperfect an instrument 2 
ever. The methods by which the individual clearing banks 
make their returns of cheaues cleared have failed to reach 
uniformity. Some banks still include their own inter-branch 
clearings, others do not. The partial inclusion of these items 
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Provincial clearings show a much smaller increase, their 
aggregate at £1,480,201,000 being only 0.06 per cent up on 
the 1941 total, Within virtual stability of the global figures 
there was considerable disparity in the experience of in- 
dividual clearings. Sheffield showed a rise of 19.4 per cent, 
partly owing to the fact that this clearing was closed from 
December 13, 1940, to January 5, 1941; Hull clearings 
rose by 14.2 per cent, while Liverpool showed a decrease of 
15.1 per cent. A detailed presentation of the returns will 
be found on page 9o. 


* * * 


Tackling Inflation in Sweden 


One has come to look for sound common sense in the 
monetary policy of Sweden. In the last war that country 
succeeded in analysing its monetary problems with a clarity 
and realism surprising for those years of innocence in 
monetary economics. As a result, Sweden insulated its 
economy from the successive ravages of inflation and 
deflation better than any other European country. In this 
war Sweden has by contrast appeared rather slow off the 
mark in its endeavours to achieve similar insulation. The 
task is, however, well in hand. It has been entrusted to a 
committee under the guidance of Gustav Séderlund, and 
a preliminary report on its investigations was recently sub- 
mitted to the Swedish Finance Minister. The main problem 
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is that of countering the persistent tendency for prices to 
rise due to the scarcity of goods, the heavy and unbalanced 
budget of the Government and the foreign trade’ position, 
dominated as it is by the export of goods to Germany against 
mounting clearing credits. The first proposal is for a wages 
standstill. Increases of income resulting from enhanced pro- 
ductive effort are not to be counteracted, but otherwise all 
other remuneration of labour is to be stabilised. The same 
principle is to be extended to profits and dividends. The 
direct control of prices is to be increased, especially as 
regards the prices of imported goods. Production must be 
increased, and this must involve greater Government inter- 
vention on the labour market. The mobility of labour is to 
be encouraged so as to shift man-power from industries 
which, because of lack of materials are under-employed, 
to areas where serious labour shortages are the rule. The 
employment of women to be increased. All unessential con- 
structional work is to be discouraged. Stricter control of 
export trade is suggested. As for the prevailing redundancy 
of purchasing power, it is suggested in the report that State 
expenditure be curtailed, taxes increased, State borrowing, 
where necessary, be made from the public and not from the 
banks, and that some form of compulsory savings be con- 
sidered if the flow of voluntary savings prove inadequate. 
If Sweden can enact legislation which will successfully 
apply these unexceptionable principles, she will again give 
an example of sound monetary management to the world. 


Investment 


New Records 


For the fourth successive year, the early weeks of Janu- 
ary have provided the investor with grounds for hope of 
better things to come. As was pointed out last week, the 
beginning of the year is a period when investment in fixed 
interest stocks is at a peak. On this occasion it is reflected, 
by the index of The Financial News, in a rise of 1.7 points 
to 136.0, the highest for six years, for fixed interest securi- 
ties. This is a much better showing than those of the cor- 
responding fortnight in either of the past two years, but 
it falls very far behind a jump of over three points for the 
first half of January, 1940, associated with the offer made 
to hoiders of the 4} per cent Conversion Loan. Meanwhile, 
the improvement in industrial equities has not lagged far 


‘ behind. There is a rise of 2.1 points to 95.9, despite Tues- 


day’s reaction of quite minor proportions. This carries 
the index .back to the levels of January, 1938, only, but it is 
the sharpest spurt for the first fortnight of any recent year. 
What is, in a sense, more important, is the fact that the 
rise in prices has been accompanied by an improvement 
in turnover. The figures for total bargains received have 
not yet approached the peak of early November, but the 
turnover in the Funds is much higher than at that time and 
the accent is, otherwise, on rails and industrials rather than 
of mines, oils and rubbers, as was the case then. The oil 
market has vast potentialities’ after the war, but largely on 
the basis of new developments. It is not easy to see indica- 
tions that adjustments can easily be made in the rubber 
and tin industries to meet impending changes. After the 
very rapid spurt it will not be surprising if markets become 
quiet once more, In none of the past three years has either 
index succeeded in maintaining the best of January through- 
out the ensuing month, but, apart from their high level, 
there is nothing in sight to indicate a relapse in equities 
such as occurred in March, 1940, and February of the 
years 1941-42. 


* * * 


Bank and Discount Profits 


Although banking costs have no doubt increased 
during 1942, and there has been a heavy transfer from 
advances to investments, the increase in these, and in 
holdings of other kinds of Government paper, has been 
such as to make it reasonably certain that earnings would 
be higher. Against this had to be set the probability that 
some provision would be made against depreciation of 
investments, since these have failed to show any appreci- 
able improvement in the year, such as occurred in each of 
the two preceding periods. The actual results for the 
clearing banks, after writing back into the published figures 
the amounts deducted for income-tax on dividends, but not 
other tax, the amount of which cannot be guessed, show 
& tise on the year of some £413,000, compared with 


£362,000 between 1940 and 1941, the aggregate being jusi 
over £13,750,000. Of this, gross dividends absorbed 77.5 
per cent, against 82 per cent in 1940. The feature of the 
allocation of the remainder is that the amount going to 
free reserves and carry forward rose from purely nominai 
figures to £660,000, whereas the totai of all other alloca- 
tions, including pensions, deferred repairs and contingencies 
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Union Discount (stock) : : 
237,772 17-3) 6} 10 


318,256 | 
pe: 243.824¢ 17-7t 64 10 


tr Estimatea 





* tetore bank premises allocation 








fell back from £2,630,000 to £2,440,000, compared with 
£2,170,000 in 1940. If contingencies—but not war con- 
tingencies—are treated as free reserves, the total of these 
and additions to carry forward is £600,000, £767,000 and 
£1,160,000 for the years 1940-42, and for other allocations 
£1,720,000, £1,920,000, and £1,940,000 respectively. In 
either case, the result is that a materially larger part of last 
year’s profits has been kept in hand for general purposes. 
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including the equalisation of dividends. The results of the 
discount houses suggest that they have achieved profits 
which differ little from those of recent years, and that they 
have reached this result by earning a reduced margin on a 
larger amount of bonds and bills. There is, however, a 
modest contribution from an increase in the holding of 
commercial bills, on which the return is much higher than 


on Treasury paper. 


* * * 


Yields and Prices 


Despite a good deal of political pressure designed to 
secure, if not nationalisation, at least more extensive control 
of banking, both during and after the war, bank shares have 
risen appreciably during the past year. The improvement 
from the lowest is some 9 per cent for the shares selected 
for consideration. These are the largest class in each case 
with full participation in the equity, irrespective of whether 
there is further callable or reserve capital or not. For banks 
and discount companies together The Actuaries’ Investment 
Index shows a rise from 102.1 to 111.7, in value, and fall 
from 4.45 to 4.06, in yield. Prices cum dividend were at, 
or very near, the highest of 1942, except for the {1 shares 
of Martins Bank. It will be seen that the vield at latest 





{ | 


Nominal) Paid-up | Lowest | _ f Jom, aS rie 

Value | Capital 1942 | Div. Price Yield 
Barclays “ B”’ £1 #1 71/3 14 76/6 3-660 
Distsict “A” ..... i3 i 718 184 889 | 4-056 
Lloyds “A” .... : £5 il 50 12 57/3 | 4-193 
LAA chepecbkans® #1 41 78 15 83/- | 3°614 
OT be er il 41 81/6 16 | 90/- | 3-556 
National Provincial “‘ B"’ £5 41 64/- 15 | 173/- 4-109 
Westminster........... £4 il 77/6 | 18 | 89/6 | 4-022 

| 

Alexanders Discount .. £2 {1 68 178 |) «74/- 4-730 
National “B”......... | £7/10/0 | £2/10/0| 251/3 | 26 | 278/9 4-664 
Union of London ...... fl | fl | 46/- 


10 49/9 4-020 














prices ranges from just over £4 to £4 3s. 11d. per cent for 
the bank shares, with further liability, and is within a few 
pence of £3 12s. per cent for those without. There is, of 
course, in these prices a considerable element of forecasting 
a post-war imprevement in dividends. The table also in- 
cludes the equity shares of the three discount houses. Here 
the yield is a good deal higher, approximately £4 14s. 6d. 
per cent where there is a capital liability. The future of the 
discount houses is obscure. There is no reason to suppose 
that, whatever changes may come about, they will fail to 
find some useful and profitable sphere for the employment 
of their resources, but it is not altogether clear what it 
will be. So much depends upon the extent and form of 
control of investment, and financing of trade after the war. 
Prices have, however, fully maintained the year’s rise, and it 
is not improbable that all the shares in the list will continue 
to participate, to a modest extent, in any further rise in 
equities, unless there is a definite change in Government 
policy. This is a risk, partly political, which must be borne 
in mind for both banks and discount companies. 


* * * 


Wigan Coal and Iron Scheme 


It may be recalled that substantial portions of the iron 
and steel industry came near shipwreck in the years which 
followed the boom of 1919-20. The process of restoring 
liquidity to what remains of the holdings of some investors 
has been going on for many years, and a further step was 
taken recently in the liquidation and distribution of the 
assets of Partington Steel and Iron Company. It is now 
announced that the Wigan Coal and Iron Company, whose 
sole business since 1930 has been to hold shares in the 
Lancashire Steel and Wigan Coal corporations, is returning 
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alf its capital and distributing the bulk of its share hold 

. the icone concern. The shares of the latter are to by 
held collectively for the time being, as it is not considereg 
that its future is yet clear. Lancashire Steel has been 9 fy; 
successful that it has paid a 7 per cent dividend on jx 
ordinary capital from 1937 onwards, The shares of Lang. 
shire Steel to be distributed are the second preference any 
the “A” ordinary. The latter have all been privately he 
hitherto, but permission to deal is being sought and wil) 
doubtless, be granted. The “B” ordinary, still held by 
the Securities Management Trust for the Bank of England 
carry voting control. Almost three-quarters of the “B” 
ordinary capital of Wigan Coal Corporation is held by 
Wigan Coal and Iron, and the whole of the “ A” ordinary, 
which carry voting control, are in the hands of Lancashire 
Steel. Thus £500,000 “ B” ordinary of the latter control the 
whole group, with a capital of £7,500,000 and total assets, 
at the end of 1941, of £13,500,000. If the Bank of England 
parts with this holding, the voting rights ought to b& 
adjusted. There would seem little reason for the continued 
control now that the group is on its feet. 


* x * 


Rand Gold Production 


A footnote to the dividends of the Rand gold mining 
groups is provided by the announcement of the 1942 pro- 
duction and labour supplies. The latter, unfortunately, 
applies only to native labour. The former shows a ver 
modest fall from 14,386,361 0z. to 14,120,617 oz. This re- 
verses the trend of recent years when, taking advantage of 
the rise in the price of gold, the mines have always tied 
to keep up profits by increasing production. It is agains 
this background that the fall is important, for it is a clear 
indication that rising expenses, and still more the increased 
demands of the war effort, are having their effect. The latter 
are much more important than the former. It is well 
known that South Africa has recently greatly increased its 
contribution in materials more directly useful to the war 
effort than gold. This has, inevitably, led to diversion of 
both supplies and labour from the gold mines. The move- 
ment has, so far, not been very great, but it may increase. 
Certainly in the field of native labour it is already substan- 
tial, for the numbers employed at the mines have fallen 
from a recent peak of 375,923 in February, 1942, to 299,014 
at the end of the year, a drop of more than one-fifth. 


Company Notes 


British Celanese Assets 


Approximate figures of the earnings of British Celanese 
for the year to June 27th last have already been disclosed 
during discussion of the scheme for funding the second 
preference dividend arrears, now in being. The full accounts 
show a rise in trading profit, dividends and interest received 
from £2,182,051 to 43,178,496. Costs are, however, generall) 
higher, while the net new appropriation for ExT and 
income tax is £1,095,000, compared with £300,000 for 
1940-41. After all appropriations, the net amount available 
for dividends is £403,495 against £187,257, but of this 
increase £61,142 is accounted for by the decision to provide 
nothing in respect of writing off commutation of royalties. 
This net figure would suffice to cover the dividends on boti 
classes of preference capital and interest on the new funding 
certificates, leaving some £114,000, of which 20 per cen! 
must be devoted to redeeming the certificates, the remainde! 
being available for any purposes, including participating 
dividends on the second preference and payments on the 
ordinary. The report states that the past six months have 
shown better trading results, but points out that the bulk 
of any increase must be absorbed by EPT. The basis for 
this tax has now been fixed, but its actual amount will be 
affected by a number of factors not known to the share- 
holders. The balance sheet shows a growth in net liquid 
assets from £1,707,389 to £1,939,710, which has occurred 
mainly in cash and tax reserve certificates, there being 
sharp fall in debtors. Intangible assets, including suspense 
account for war damage contributions, ARP outlays, 00d- 
will, patents and commutation of royalties, have increa 
moderately to £3,083,636, while the net amount due by 
subsidiaries and associates is up by some £240,000. Free 
reserves and carry forward are increased from £439,430 ' 
£675,738, solely by the raising of the last named. Subject 
to the emergence of any new factor, profits for the period of 
the war are likely to be sufficient to permit of some return 
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en on the ordinary capital. The presence of very large 


tems of uncertain value in the balance sheet, no less than 


“ a highly conservative policy is desirable. Past vicissi- 
jes of the company’s fortune also suggest this policy in 


exiguous character of the published reserves, suggests 


he interests of the preference shareholders of both classes. 


x * * 


Drient Steam Results 


The accounts of Orient Steam Navigation for the 


year to June 30th last display all the usual features ot 
hipping companies’ reports in these times. Although 
onnage losses, if such have occurred, find little reflection 


balance-sheet figures, net operating profit is reduced 


from £586,144 to £524,270, including higher receipts from 
larger investment holdings. Total income of £546,109 
ompares with last year’s record of £599,301. Depreciation 
again receives £300,000, and by omitting any allocation 
10 pension funds against £50,000 last year, equity earnings 
f £163,850 for the usual 5 per cent tax free ordinary 
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payment, are only 0.3 per cent lower than the 16 per 
cent tax free earmed a year ago. After repeating the 
£100,000 transfer to general reserve, the carry forward is 
raised almost £12,000 to £92,749. The feature of the 
balance sheet is the sharp rise in investments by some 
£678,000 to £4,625,411, all available cash, according to the 
chairman, Mr I. C. Geddes, having been put into Govern- 
ment war loans. Unfortunately, the increased income from 
this source cannot be used to maintain the company’s EPT 
standard, on account of which tax an undisclosed provision 
has been made this year. Debtors at £914,155 are some 
£210,000 higher, but the reserve for replacement of lost 
ships is unaltered at £1,258,281, including some £410,000 
on Government tonnage replacement account. Although 
creditors have risen about £400,000 to over £1,300,000, the 
improved liquid position of the company is reflected in a 
rise in surplus liquid assets from some £3,916,000 to 
£4,367,314. In addition to the replacement reserves, general 
reserve totals £2,000,000, but the chairman warns share- 
holders that this is none too large for post-war require- 
ments. His reference to the company’s air transport invest- 
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Report of the Directors for the year ended 27th June, 1942. 


presented at the ANnNuaL GENERAL MEETING of the Company to be held at THe Great Hatt, WINCHESTER 


House, 100, Op Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2, on Wednesday, the 20th day of January, 1943, at 12 noon. 


The Directors herewith submit the Report and Statement of 
Accounts for the year ended 27th June, 1942 

The Balance of Trading Account (after 

charging cost of Production, including 


provision for 


Deferred Maintenance 
wnounted to s ose a aah 


£3,152,115 





fhe Profit, after providing for General Sales 
and Administrative Expenses, Excise Duty, 
Adjustments of Stock Values, Research 
ind Advertising, additions to Patent Right~ 
during the year and Directors’ Remunera 
tion, amounted to mai pa 

idd 


£2,016,290 





Bank Interest ... a ime nes cow EE, 950 
Dividends (gross) on Shares in Associated 
mpanies and Sundry Securities oo §=6: 9,487 
2,041,92 
oduct 
Depreciation bes oe £378,400 
A.R.P. Expenditure, propor- 
‘on written off 8 fm 10,370 
-_— ~ ive Del 
terest (gross) on and Pre- 
mitm on Redemption of: 
/%, First Mortgage Deben- 
ture Stock oe aa 6,007 
2% Mortgage Debenture 
Stock ae ios ies 148,423 
interest (gross) on 4% Deben 
Stock Res es 232 
—. 154,662 
343,432 
Balance for the year ... soa saa 1,498,49 
Brou,)t forward as at 28th June, 1941 275,68! 
1,774,17 
edue’—Provision for Excess Profits Tax 
income Tax oo ie 1,170,000 
's§—Provision made in previous accounts 
t now required ; pis was 75,090 
10 >,U0U 
Jalance available me ik i Se 679,175 
educt—Dividends (less Income Tax) on: 
(.) 2,500,000 7% Cumulative First Pre 
ference Shares of £1 each paid in 
respect of the year ended 30th 
April, 1942 pre ee eae sx (67,500 
*,250,000 74% Participating Second 
Cumulative Preference Shares of 
£1 each paid in respect of the half 
year ended 31st October, 1931 79,687 
167,187 
~Kaving to be carried forward as at 27th June, 
1942, free of tax ... ie ie ses £511,988 
trading conditions during the year under review continued to be 
gy by Government restrictions. The balance of profit as 
£1.498.405 the Profit and Loss Account (before taxation), ic., 
£1331 143) heres. with the estimate of £1,270,000 (or 
951,142 had provision for Commutation of Royalty, £61,142, 


ieee made in the estimate) included in the Circular to Share- 
0 dated the Sth October, 1942. ‘ 
od se promt for the six months to 31st December, 1942, is estimated 
the oe an improvement on that of the corresponding period in 
poeta ‘ous year. It will, however, be appreciated that the greater 
i" such profit increase will be absorbed by Excess Profits 
Sat addition to the full year’s dividend on the First Preference 
7% per. . half-year’s dividend was paid during the year on the 
per cent. Participating Second Cumulative Preference Shares, 


— 





bringing the payment of dividend on the latter shares up to tise 
3ist October, 1931. The Directors’ proposals for satisfying the 
accumulated arrears of dividend up to the 30th April, 1942, on 
these Shares were passed by the Shareholders at meetings held on 
the 8th December, 1942. Sanction of H.M. Treasury has sine: 
been received and, as already advertised in the Press, Funding 
Certificates will be issued as soon as possible to Second Preference 
Shareholders registered as at the close of business on the 
Sth January, 1943. 

With the payment of a 
Preference Shares on the Ist 
the half-year to 31st October, 
now up to date. 

TAXATION. The basis of the Excess Profits Tax standard ha: 
now been agreed, although the actual amount to be allowed wii 
i‘uctuate from year to year in accordance with the varying factors 
involved. The outstanding claim referred to in the Circular to 
Shareholders dated the 8th October, 1942, has not been allowed by 
the Revenue Authorities. 

The provision for taxation in the Accounts now submitted 
sufficient to cover the Excess Profits Tax liability, and in addition. 
as formerly, the ultimate Income ‘Tax liability based on the presen 
standard rate, on the profits to the 27th June, 1942 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE—MAINTENANCE AND DEPRE 
CIATION. Net Capital additions for the year amounted to 
£118,706 in respect of British Celanese Limited, £262,614 
in respect of Subsidiary Companies. 


dividend on the Second 
1942, made in respect o 
dividend on these shares is 


half-year’s 
December, 
1942, 


and 


£427,970 has been expended during the year o 


Plant and Machinery. 


The amount of 
maintenance of Buildings, 


In addition the amount provided for Depreciation is £378,4 
bringing the Depreciation Reserve .\ccount to a total of £5,261,00 
COMMUTATION OF ROYALTIES. In accordance with the 


Directors’ intimation by circular to Shareholders when submitting 
their original proposals for satisfying the arrears of dividend on 
the Second Preference Shares, no provision has been made in the 
Accounts submitted for the writing off of the amount 1 
respect of this item. 

7°, and 54% MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCKS. With t! 
redemption of £98,438 7% First Mortgage Debenture Stock on th 
3ist December, 1941, this Stock has now been completely repaid: 
the amount of £53,103 54% Mortgage Debenture Stock was als 
redeemed on the 3lst December, 1941, and since the 27th Jun 
1942, cash has been lodged with the Trustees sufficient to satis! 
the 31st December, 1942, redemption obligations, which, when applied 
will reduce the Stock outstanding to £2,572,761. 

4°, DEBENTURE STOCK. During the year £550,000 49% 
Debenture Stock was created, with Treasury sanction, in connectio: 
with certain activities arising out of war conditions. During th: 
same period £162,000 of this Stock was issued. 

RESEARCH AND ADVERTISING, The amount written off fo: 
the year, including expenditure on new Patents, amounted to 
£163,227 compared with £155,233 for the previous year, and th 
amount carried forward is £165,856. 

WAR DAMAGE CONTRIBUTIONS AND PREMIUMS. Th: 
liability for the year, amounting to £75,568, has been added to the 
amount carried forward in Suspense Account, which now total- 
£198,367. 

CONVERSION OF SHARES INTO STOCK. A Resolution wil! 
he submitted to the Meeting for the conversion of the two classes 
of Preference Shares comprised in the Capital of the Company int: 
Stock, carrying rights identical with those of the shares an 
transferable in multiples of £ 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. The following Directors retire in 
accordance with the Articles of Association and, being eligibte. 
offer themselves for re-election: —Sir WiNiam Alexander, Mr. G, H 
Spilman, Mr. Alexander Clavel. 

AUDITORS. The Auditors, Messrs. Thomson McLintock & Co 
retire, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


By Order of the Board, W. H. POXON, Secretary. 


CELANESE House, : 
HanoveER Square, Lonpon, W.1. 


23rd December, 1942. 


usual 
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ments and the possibility of obtaining the right to operate 
such lines follows on similar statements made recently by 
the railways and other shipping groups. No details, how- 
ever, are given of these arrangements. Mr I. C. Geddes 
stresses the fact that further losses must be expected, with 
a consequent decline in income. The tax-free yield of 
{2 18s. on the £1 ordinary shares is rather higher than 
4.09 per cent estimated by The Actuaries’ Investment Index 
for selected shares in the industry. 


* * * 


Houlder Line Setback 


The full accounts of Houlder Line for 1942 show a 
decline in total profits after tax from £101,261 to £61,720. 
This setback must be attributed to loss of fleet, with a 


subsequent limitation of the company’s earning power. 


Since the allocation for repairs and maintenance is nearly 
halved at £12,542, and the transfer to fleet replacement is 
reduced from £35,368 to £15,695, there is only a moderate 
decline in equity earnings from £21,607 to £16,584. The 
ordinary payment is maintained at the customary 7} per 
cent, so that, with cover of only 6.0 against 7.8 per cent, 
there is a reduction in the carry forward from £40,580 to 
£36,539. The chairman, Lord Essendon, points out that 
substantial payments have been made on account of a new 
fast refrigerator vessel which should come into commission 
in 1943. Thus, it is possible that higher receipts may be 
realised in the current period, It is this expenditure which 
accounts for the rise in the balance-sheet value of fleet from 
£373,074 to £551,473—against £922,000 in 1940. There is 
some reduction in the total of Government tonnage replace- 
ment account, at £61,431 against £76,500, but investments 
are up from £1,419,325 to £1,616,087, of which Govern- 
ment securities amount to £1,305,000 nominal, and the 
company’s fleet replacement accounts stand at £1,110,000 
against £900,000, including the small transfer from profits. 
These increases are, of course, the direct reflection of 
further fleet losses. Lord Essendon points out that total 
funds available for replacement after the war are by no 
means adequate. There are declines in both debtor and 
creditor current accounts, reflecting the reduction in the 
total tonnage which the concern is able to put to sea. In the 
circumstances, the maintenance of the ordinary payment, 


despite the possibility of higher receipts this year, cannot 
be taken for granted. 


* x * 


Indian Iron Developments 


After the two-years’ expansion culminating in the 
record results of 1940-41, the latest report of the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company for the year ended March 31st 
last makes disappointing reading. Total revenue, includ- 
ing net additions to stock, is at £4,266,168, scarcely changed 
from the previous year’s figure of £4,276,728. The latest 
amount, however, includes the first payment by the Steel 
Corporation of Bengal of 20 per cent of its net profits 
under the 1937 agreement, totalling some £100,530. The 
effect of this is completely nullified by an equivalent fall 
in net additions to stocks, the reduction of such purchases 
arising from the transport restrictions prevailing. Produc- 


Industry 


Not Enough Coal 


The coal production figures for the four weeks ended 
December 26th are disappointing. True, as the accompany- 
ing table shows, output was slightly higher than during the 
corresponding period a year earlier, but against this must 





WEEKLY OvuTPUT oF COAL 
(Weekly Standard Tonnage 4,161,800 tons) 


Four Weeks ended 1941 1942 
tons 
September 5th........... 4,080,200 3 978, 000 
Cate ............. 4,146,600 4.076.100 
October 3lst............. 4,131,400  4,124'500 
November 28th .......... 4,196,650 4.126.500 
December 26th........... 3,853,400 3,880,100 





be set the facts that the number of miners was 4.000 hi 
and that Christmas fell on Friday in 1942, i —, 
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tion costs are little changed, but the depreciation allocatiy 
is raised to £187,500 from £111,000. The chairman, , 
Leslie Martin, explains that depreciation in recent year 
has been unusually low, owing to the writing down ‘ 
capital assets effected some years ago. A more nom 
procedure must now be followed, and further iNCreases zy 
anticipated. A new expense is the initial payment , 
£90,000 on account of the £150,000 premium for war rig 
insurance, which covers only 80 per cent of the insyy 
value. Taxation requirements are nearly doubled , 
£397,500, against £210,000. Nevertheless, net profit is on) 
some £13,000 lower than last year’s figure of £439,342, a 
after a final dividend of 15 per cent, the 22} per ce 
payment requires a slight draft on the carry forward, | 
the balance-sheet, tax provision is shown under curry 
liabilities instead of reserves, as last year, both items othe. 
wise showing slight increases. Individual changes are wi, 
out importance, and the liquid position of the company j 
little altered. It is apparent that conditions peculiar , 
India have had adverse effects, a fact which may be mo 
apparent in the next report, and the immediate future ; 
far from clear. A cheering feature is the first payment } 
the Steel Corporation, and the parent should derive nm 
inconsiderable benefit in the long run from this arrang. 
ment. In the light of existing circumstances the yield ¢ 
7.1 on the Rs. 10 ordinary shares, standing at 48s. 6d, ; 
not undulv high. 


* x x 


Linoleum Results 


As was to be expected, the accounts of Michael Nan 
and Greenwich, the holding company which controls in 
portant Scottish linoleum works, show no recovery @ 
earnings for the latest period. In 1942, disclosed profi 
adjusted for an unstated amount of Dominion Income Ta 
Relief, stand at £150,460 against £150,746. With manager 
expenses very slightly reduced, there is a decline in equip 
earnings from £146,919 to £146,761, representing 12.6 pe 
cent against 12.7 per cent. Despite the reduction in tk 
interim from 4 to 3} per cent, the total distribution fe 
the year is unchanged at 124 per cent. This may, possibly, 
bring comfort to shareholders in a second leading linoleun 
manufacturer, Barry and Staines, which has recently passe 
the interim payment, amounting last year to 2} per cem 
The small surplus after meeting the Michael Nan div- 
dend goes to raise the carry forward from £64,427 \ 
£66,128. A footnote to the balance sheet states that d 
subsidiaries made profits last year, but it must be assume 
that the margin was exceedingly narrow. In view of the i 
evitable shortage of raw materials, it is probable that tum 
over was at a low level, but in the absence of a consdl: 
dated statement it is impossible to make any estimate. Tht 
company’s balance sheet shows a small decline in sums du 
from subsidiaries from £155,510 to £155,074. Apart fron 
an increase of some £7,500 in cash holdings, the remaining 
items are virtually stable. The group appears to have 
adapted itself to war conditions, but the 12} per cent pay 
ment cannot be taken for granted. In the past two years, i 
has been earned by an exceedingly narrow margin and tht 
possibility of satisfying normal demands is still falling 


The £1 ordinary shares at 58s. ex dividend yield £4 6s. 4 
per cent. 


and Trade 


day in 1941. Twelve districts qualified for the bonus 12s 
month ; the number of miners qualifying for the bos 
ranging from 3d. to Is. 9d. a shift, is 343,000, that is neal 
half the total number of workers. If the Government hs 
relied on securing an aggregate output at least equal to tht 
standard during the latter months the results have be? 
poor ; fortunately, the persistent mild weather up to Christ 
mas prevented serious difficulties. But the industry canne 
continue to rely on Acts of God. Coal is needed hardly les 
urgently than fighter aircraft were in the summer 2° 
autumn of 1940: workers in aircraft factories did not ta 
holidays then ; they worked overtime. A fresh attempt mv° 
be made to expand coal output in coming weeks. M 
Gordon Macdonald, North-west Regional Coal Controlle 
said on Tuesday that the position is so serious ‘that it ¥ 

be necessary to give immediate consideration to the closing 
of some collieries in Lancashire and Cheshire and to © 
centrate production on other and better collieries. Lip 8 
vice has long been paid to the need for concentration ; it ® 
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pratifying to know that the problem is at last to receive 
ponsideration. 


ngineers on Reconstruction 


The report on Post-War Planning and Reconstruction 
ssued by the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers 
is a survey of the kind of problems which will have to 

tackled by local government engineers and surveyors. 
he engineers do not pretend to be economists, and their 
report has distinct value in that it represents the views of 
experts on problems within their technical competence. 
In their approach to the problem they assume that there 
ill be national planning. In their view, the general prin- 
ciples of the plan should be prepared by a Miunisterial 
epartment. These principles should cover general policy, 
standards and “national details.” Under the heading of 
policy should be included enabling legislation, the agri- 
ultural system, the distribution of industry and of the 
population. Under the heading of standards would come 
minimum conditions of housing, industrial and commercial 
oning and layout and recreational facilities. Under the 
heading of national details, they include the transport 
system ; zoning in so far as this affects national parks, the 
oreservation of mountains, moorlands, recreational coast- 
lines, forestry, end so on; and electricity, gas and water 
supply. The suggestion that a national planning authority, 
guided by the national interest, should formulate general 
rinciples under all these headings is very sound. The 
cue must come, in precise terms, from the centre first. In 
the case of transport, for example, the engineers suggest 
that the guiding principle should be to encourage and assist 
every form of transport, without regard to sectional 
interests, to serve the community efficiently and economi- 
cally in the manner for which it is best suited. This is 
unexceptional. Local authorities, in their view, should 
remain responsible for detailed planning, together with 
matters such as drainage, road-making, bridge-building and 
housing, but subject to the approval by the Miristry con- 
serned. In order to secure co-ordination of planning within 
areas wider than those of individual authorities, a stage 
hould be interposed between the preparation of local 
schemes and their consideration in relation to the national 
plan. Regional consideration might be secured most easily 
and with least disturbance to tradition by means of a 
statutory obligation on local authorities within a particular 
region to collaborate in the preparation of a unified scheme, 
having regard to the need for a proper balance of space 
for habitation, industrial development, recreation, market 
gardening and agriculture. Some of the detailed sugges- 
uons are more controversial, but there is no attempt to 
ay down priorities which, obviously, is the task of the 
aational planning authority. 


* * * 


‘he Textile Wholesalers’ View 


The Wholesale Textile Association’s report on re- 
~nstruction covers the whole complex of post-war economic 
oolicy. It shows that the Association is alive to the fact 
‘hat the future of its trade is intimately linked up with that 
i the country as a whole, but has the defect of attempting 

© much. The emphasis, all the time, is on the need for 
change in external conditions influencing the wholesale 
rade in textiles. Thus, further restrictive measures neces- 
‘ary during the war should take into account potential 
ost-war demands. Every effort should be made, in col- 
aboration with other countries, to establish a system of 
‘autual foreign trading which will eliminate the causes of 
sstricuve tendencies. A new monetary policy is advo- 
ated whose aim should be to ensure stability at 


re and equilibrium abroad. Economic purpose 
i take precedence over purely financial consider- 
< Ss. 


There should be no discrimination against the 
and stronger firms, and no restriction 6n the number 
* Shops. A healthy balance shou!d be restored between 


‘Wn and country and agriculture looked upon as a national © 


Demiic an echo from the London Chamber of Commerce. 
of tr 4 d organisation and planning for the greater efficiency 
be by € and industry in the service of the community should 
in tought about through self-government, another echo 
ae the London Chamber of Commerce and other trade 
aa clations. The report 1s in general terms throughout and 
‘dds little to knowledge on the specific problem of the 
“Uture of the trade in textiles. , 


‘ 
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Drop in Unemployment 


A relatively substantial drop of 8,618 was recorded in 
the numbers of persons registered at unemployment ex- 
changes in Great Britain as unemployed between November 
16 and December 14, 1942. In November the total 
number was 95,442 and in December 86,824. It is an 
encouraging feature of the figures that the reduction has 
taken place entirely among persons wholly unemployed 
and mainly among the men. The distribution of the reduc- 
uion in unemployment can be seen in the table on page 84. 
The main mobilisation news of the last month was 
the announcement by the Minister of Labour that women 
shop assistants between the ages of 20 and 45 would be with- 
drawn from all shops except those selling food and coal ; 
shops selling more essential articles will be allowed to keep 
their staff over 35 years of age. This new call-up was dis- 
cussed in The Economist of December 26, 1942, on page 
796. The registration of men born between October 1, 
1924, and March 31, 1925, which took place on January 9th, 
to enable young men to be called up more quickly, will 
make further demands on woman power. The Women’s 
Land Army called for more recruits last week. The 
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Statement of Accounts. | 
| 31st December, 1942. 


i| LIABILITIES. £ £ 
i} (to the nearest £) | 
i| Current, Deposit and other Accounts, 1} 
| including Reserve for Taxation 1 
and Contingencies and Balance | 

| 





‘Head Office : | 
_ 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 | 


| 

of Profit and Loss . 709,226,301 | 
‘| Balances in account with Subsidiary i] 
l] Banks 11,750,268 || 
| ————— 720,976,569 || 
|| Acceptances and Endorsements, etc., i 
| for account of Customers 14,864,781 | 
|| Paid-up Capital 15,858,217 || 
Reserve Fund 11,250,000 
| ASSETS. i| 
| Cash in Hand and with the Bank of England 75,428,594 | 
l Balances with other British Banks and Cheques in | 
\| course of collection ... ae min .-- 33,099,751 || 
| Money at Call and Short Notice 19,984,800 
'| Bills Discounted ; ti ... 38,262,421 
\ Treasury Deposit Receipts ... ... 191,500,000 
|| Investments ... ie an we - ... 206,459,854 
|| Investments in Subsidiary Banks (at cost, less 
| amounts written off) :— 
{| The British Linen Bank—£1,241,044 12s. 6d. 
| Stock ne adi abi eh ... 3,723,134 
l} Other Banks—(including fully paid Stock and 
\| 500,000 “B™ Shares of £5 each, £1 per 
I} Share paid up, in Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
1 Colonial and Overseas) and _ 1,000,000 
1 Shares of £1 each, 5s. per Share paid up, in 
} Barclays Bank (France) Limited) ... ‘ 2,496,615 
|| Advances:—Customers and _ other 
i| Accounts 168,066,328 
i Balances in account with 
i] Subsidiary Banks ... 1,146,991 
i ~ 169,213,319 
|| Liability of Customers for Acceptances and Endorse- 
1 ments, etc. = a ~ nae ; 14,864,781 
i} Bank Premises and Adjoining Properties (at cost, 
less amounts written off) 7,916,299 
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Women’s Voluntary Service has to some extent lost 
members owing to their transfer to industry, and it has 
attempted to solve the problem of the temporary loss of 
its workers during school holidays by instituting for this 








REGISTERED UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 














Persons 
Normally 
Wholly Temporarily in Casual 
Unemployed Stopped Employment 
Nov. 16, 1942 
MOM coccvccscncress 50,803 1,347 2,588 
BoyS....eseceeceess 8,348 12 4 
WEE. occcssacesss 23,488 652 147 
GB vn ccavevewcesss 8,023 29 1 
Teteh ..cccsess- 90,662 2,040 2,740 
Dec. 14, 1942 
MOM cocccscccececes 46,078 1,147 2,695 
BoyS.....sccccecees 7,128 1 4 
Women .......c200. 22,337 817 159 
| PP ereTer Terie. 6,400 58 — 
Tate .ccvcvvses 81,943 2,023 2,858 





Christmas in London a programme of amusement for 
children. If it proves successful it will be extended to other 
towns at Easter ; and so enable valuable WVS work to be 
continued without interruption. 


x * x 


Railway Deadlock 


At the time of writing, the delegates of the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen are meet- 
ing to reconsider the strike resolution which was held over 
pending the outcome of conversations with the Ministry of 
Labour. The temper of the delegates was high when the 
resolution was originally discussed, and it is unlikely that 
the passage of time will have led to any cooling of tempers. 
The progress of the negotiations during the past fortnight 
has been very unsatisfactory, and Mr W. P. Allen, secre- 
tary of the Society, has said that he has no alternative but 
to report a position of deadlock to the delegates. The 
Minister of Labour, rightly, has not seen fit to take any 
action in the matter, on the ground that his intervention 
would jeopardise the whole structure of national arbitra- 
tion machinery. The position of the ASLEF is weak in 
that acceptance of the award, however unsatisfactory, was 
implicit on all parties, and its attitude is resented by other 
sections of the railway workers, who were also parties to 
the award. The ASLEF has referred the existence of the 
dispute to the TUC, in accordance with Standing Orders of 
Congress, but it seems unlikely that the TUC will inter- 
vene. An indication of the general state of unrest among 
railway workers has been provided by the 24-hour strike 
of drivers, firemen and guards of the LMS Railway at Not- 
tingham. The grievance was the withdrawal by the com- 
pany of the “ knockers-up,” and the men complained that 
they could not get alarm clocks and went on strike. The 
stoppage was called off when it was agreed that the local 
employment exchange should provide men to act as 
knockers-up. Unfortunately, the wages issue does not lend 
itself to such a simple solution, but one still hopes that 
wise counsels will prevail and that last-minute efforts will 
be made to avert what would be a national calamity. 
It is a hopeful sign for the future of the railway industry 
that representatives of the three unions (NUR, RCA, 
ASLEF) have been meeting to consider proposals for amal- 
gamation, with a view to eliminating sectionalism and 
diversity of policy—the disadvantages of which have been 
shown so clearly in the present crisis. 


* * * 


Cotton Trade Wages 


The new wages agreement between employers and 
operatives in the mule spinning branch is the last of the 
series of agreements made as a result of the application for 
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higher wages by trades unions representing various sec; 


of the Lancashire cotton industry. Operatives and employer a 


in the mule spinning mills have agreed to accept a We 
bonus of 5s. a week for adult operatives and 3s. a week for 
juveniles. This settlement is in line with that reached in 4, 
weaving branch. The position has been complicated by th 
fact that early in November the cardroom operatives ay; 
ring spinners accepted the offer of the employers of 
a week for adults and 2s. for juveniles. It has been agreed 
however, that all workpeople in the spinning branch shy 
participate in the latest settlement, and that mule spinnen 
shall receive back-pay to the extent of 3s. a week for aduls 
and 2s. for juveniles from November 9th. The new serig 
of wages agreements have improved the position of cot 
operatives in relation to earnings in other industries. But ty 
relative improvement will only last so long as wage rat, 
in other industries remain stable. 


x * x 


Rationing Changes 


Several changes have been announced by the Ministr, 
of Food in the rationing period which began 
January roth, some of which had been forecast by Lox 
Woolton at the beginning of the year. The cheese ratioz, 
which was raised from 4 ozs. to 8 ozs. for ordinary con. 
sumers, and from 8 ozs. to 16 ozs. for “special” classe 
(underground miners, agricultural workers and the like 
in July, 1942, has been reduced to 6 ozs. for the ordinan 
consumer, and 12 ozs. for the special classes. It appears 
that many people have failed to draw their full ration, 
which seems very regrettable in view of the high protein 
content of cheese, and it is to be hoped that the Minis; 
will continue its campaign to popularise cheese. Sever 
changes in points value have been made, though the tou 
number of points available remains constant at 20 for four- 
weekly periods. Thus 1-lb. tins of luncheon meat, por 
loaf and ham loaf will cost 24 points instead of 30, an 
12-0z. tins 18 points instead of 24. Tinned beans in brin 
and gravy have been taken off the ration—it appears thi 
they have not sold well—but this does not apply to bean 
canned in tomato sauce. There is good news for the house- 
wife this month. The first allocation of shell eggs for the 
year has begun, and by the end of January every ordinan 
consumer should have had one egg, while priority con 
sumers will get twelve. The Ministry is releasing supplic 
of American and Canadian sardines, valued at 2 points ‘ 
tin of 3} ozs., and have announced that in the near futur 
tinned fruit and vegetables will be made available. There » 
great difficulty in obtaining fresh fruit and vegetables 4 
this time of year, and these tinned fruits should mitigate th 
dangers of deficiency of vitamin C in the national diet ; it i 
ulso possible that a limited supply of oranges from Nort 
Africa may be available for civilian consumers. Lord Wo0l- 
ton has announced that a bread rationing scheme is read 
for immediate introduction should such a step become 
necessary, but he prefers to rely on voluntary restriction «! 
consumption. 


* *& * 


Cosmetics Quotas 


The current quota period for toilet preparations beg2! 
on January 1st and will continue for six months. Suppl 
must be divided evenly between the two quarters, and th 
quota is at the annual rate of 20 per cent by value of suj- 
plies in the standard period of June 1, 1939, to May 3! 
1940. There is a separate quota for face powder and toile: 
dusting powder (which had been free of quota for a shor 
period last year) on the basis of 65 per cent per annul 
of supplies in the standard period, and 32} per cent for th 
current restriction period. Petroleum products may not 
used in the manufacture of hair preparations for hom 
trade and export, except under licence, which will only be 
considered if stocks of petroleum products are held whic 
cannot be used for more essential purposes, Certain chem 
cals, which have more important war uses, may n0t 
used, except under licence, in quantities greater than } P“ 
cent by weight of the finished product. The restrictio” 


- Covers such chemicals as acetone, butyl acetate and amy’ 


alcohol. New conditions on packing are laid down. Th 
Board of Trade is prepared to Md applications for 
licences to supply additional quantities of shampoos 4% 
baby toilet powder. The quota is reduced for the first u™ 
since restriction began in June, 1940 ; previously it was 75 
per cent per annum. Re-concentration is proceeding in the 

ustry and firms taking part in approved schemes are © 
be favoured by having their quotas increased to 50 P 
cent from the present 20 per cent. 
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arming Machinery 


The area of land cultivated in this country is nearly 
ty per cent greater than before the war. There has been 
9 proportionate increase in agricultural employment ; in- 

deed, the extension of the arable acreage has been carried 
out largely by the increased use of farming machinery. But 
he supply of machinery is short. In the United States, for 
example, output during the twelve months ending next 
October is to be cut to 20 per cent of the average quantity 
ade in 1940 and 1941. Imports from the United States 
-annot therefore be expected to continue at the high levels 
of recent years. Moreover the productive capacity that 
be devoted to the manufacture of farm machinery in 
reat Britain is strictly limited. Not unreasonably, the 
Ministry of Agriculture has, therefore, emphasised the need 
or concentrating production on the types of equipment 
most urgently required and for making existing machinery 
zo further. Moreover, in view of the shortage of shipping 
space, the Ministry has urged farmers not to use their 
quipment unnecessarily or in a manner which uses up 
more fuel than necessary. To this end, County War Agri- 
tural Executive Committees have been asked to employ 
machinery instructors. Efficiency in the use of machinery 
n the farm is as important as it is in the factory. , 


* * t 


Democracy in the Factories 


Sir Stafford Cripps, addressing aircraft workers in 
a north-west factory last week-end, spoke of the valuable 
contribution which joint production committees can make 
towards improving production. It is less than a year since 
national agreements were signed between the engineering 
unions, the Ministry of Supply and the Engineering and 
Allied Employers’ Federation, by which the composition, 
scope and functions of joint works production committees 
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were defined. The committees are still largely in an ex- 
perimental stage and their development has been uneven. 
There is still some way to travel before they become an 
accepted part of the machinery of war production. There 
are prejudices on both sides to be broken down; some 
managements are apt to regard the committees as an 
infringement of managerial functions ; and some committees 
conceive their function too much in the old terms of 
struggle and opposition. But, as Sir Stafford emphasised, 
there should be no question of the committees superseding 
in any way the functions of management. Their job is to 
discuss production problems proper—wages and matters 
covered by existing agreements are specifically excluded 


from their terms of reference ; and, within these limits, 
there is a wide range of problems which they can assist 
in solving. All the available evidence suggests that, in 
factories where committees have been firmly established 
and where good co-operation has been secured, they have 
been instrumental in securing increased efficiency, in 
eliminating friction and in developing a production sense 
among the body of the workers. Progress has recently been 
made in strengthening the links between the factory com- 
mittees and the regional machinery of production; and 
the trade union district production committees, composed 
of representatives of the various unions, are beginning to 
play an important part. Sir Stafford touched on a novel 
aspect of the committees. They represent, he said, 
the beginnings of democracy in the factories, with the elected 
representatives of the workers to discuss and suggest, just 
as Parliament discusses and suggests, while the Government 
has to decide and act. 
The agreements setting up joint production committees 
provide for their termination at the end of the war. But 
it is certain that, whatever form may be evolved, the par- 
ticipation of the workpeople in day-to-day production 
problems during the war is bound to have significance for 
the post-war industrial structure. 
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CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
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Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
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e East. 
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West End Branch: 
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(1941 Accounts) 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - + =  £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ~- £140,000,000 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 














NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES : 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu ) Kenya 

Aden Poiut (S. India} Mandalay Mombasa | Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi f{ British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru Jj E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga aad un Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £4,000 ,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £2,000 ,000 
RESERVE FUND £2,200 ,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 

















COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,900 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 


As at 30th June, 1942.—General Bank Balances £181,729,589 
Savings Bank Balances 164,619,569 

Note Issue Department 111,950,542 

Rural Credits Department 2,421,174 

Other items on 20,380,871 

£481,101,745 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 


London Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
‘Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
LEON FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are invited for the Leon Fellowship for Research 
(preferably in the fields of Economics or Education) for the 
Session 1943-44. The Fellowship is of the value of £400 a year, 
and is tenable in the first instance for one year. It is not essen- 
tial that candidates should be members of a University. Selected 
candidates will be required to attend for interview. Further 


particulars should be obtained from the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, at 42 Gyles Park, Stanmore, Middlesex, 
and applications for the Fellowship must be received at that 
address not later than 1st April, 1943. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


BARCLAYS BANK 


RECORD DEPOSIT AND CURRENT ACCOUNT FIGURES 


HIGH LIQUIDITY REFLECTS ABNORMAL CONDITIONS 


BANKS’ GREAT SERVICES TO THE COUNTRY 


MR EDWIN FISHER ON IMPORTANCE OF STABILITY 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Edwin Fisher, on the report 
and accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, to be submitted at the 48th 
ordinary general mecting of the _stock- 
holders, to be held at the head office of 
the bank, 54, Lombard Street, London, 
E.C. 3, on Friday, January 22, 1943. 


CHANGES IN THE DIRECTORATE 


It is felt that, in present conditions, the 
proceedings at the annual general meeting 
should again be confined to formal matters 
and, therefore, in the same way as last 
year, this brief statement on the bank’s 
affairs for the year ended December 31st 
last is being circulated with the report and 
accounts in place of the customary address. 

During the year, we have suffered great 
sorrow through the death of Mr Walter 
Somerville Gurney. Mr Gurney entered 
the firm of Gurney and Co. at Norwich 
over 65 years ago, and was one of the first 
local directors appointed on the formation 
of Barclay and Co., Limited, in 1896. He 
became a director of the bank in 1917. A 
coumtry banker of the old school, he was 
universally beloved and, like his father 
before him, did much to enrich the repu- 
tation of the bank in the King’s Lynn 
district, with which he was so closely iden- 
tified for many years. 

We also record with deep regret the 
death of Sir Enoch Hill, which brought to 
a close a remarkable and romantic career 
associated in particular with the building 
society movement. Sir Enoch Hill was for 
many years an advisory director of the 
bank 


The directors have elected to the board 
Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Jchn Jacob Astor, 
M-P., and Mr Horace le Pelley Grimwade, 
a local director in the Leicester and Peter- 
borough districts. The stockholders will 
be asked to confirm the appointments at 
the annual general meeting. 

We record with a deep sense of loss that, 
since our last report was issued to stock- 
holders, 86 members of the staff, in addi- 
tion to the 74 whose names have already 
been reported, have given their lives while 
on active service or have died as a result 
of enemy action in this country. Un- 
happily, 97 of our men are now missing, 
and 129 are known to be prisoners of war. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


The total of our current, deposit and other 
accounts has advanced to the record level of 
£,720,976,569, compared with £645,185,397 
at the close of 1941. This increase, i 
is in general conformity with the move- 
ment in the figures so far available of the 
London Clearing Banks as a whole, has 
been both actually and proportionately less 
than that which occurred in 1941. The 
position has been affected by the introduc- 
tion of Tax Reserve Certificates, which 
were first made available in December of 
that year, and of which no less than 
£469,933,000 were outstanding at the end 
of 1942. Moreover, besides subscriptions 
to these Certificates, which, in effect, re- 
presemt the payment of taxes in advance, 
there has been the actual increase in taxes 
paid, and these factors, together with 
Government borrowing from the public, 
have served to limit the expansion of credit 
resulting from the high level of the nation’s 
war expenditure. 

Our essentially liquid assets, consisting 
of cash in hand and with the Bank of 
England, balances with other British banks 
and cheques in course of collection, money 
at call and short notice, bills discounted, 


and Treasury deposit receipts, stand at the 
large figure of £358.275,566, representing 
nearly so per cent. of our current, deposit 
and other accounts. This high ratio indi- 
cates the abnorma! conditions which con- 
tinue to prevail. 


GROWTH OF INVESTMENTS 


The total of our investments, excluding 
those in subsidiary banks, has risen during 
the year from £168,219,936 to £:206,459,854: 
it therefore becomes the largest item of our 
assets. Treasury deposit receipts come 


second at £191,500,000, and our advances, , 
the list, have con- ° 


which used to head 
tinued to decline for reasons which are wel! 
known and which were dealt with in my 
remarks to the stockholders last year. They 
now rank third at £169,213,319, compared 
with £174,234,477 for the end of 1941, anc 
a peak figure of {208,572,825 on June 30, 
1939, and so the most remuNerative use to 
which we can put our money is considerably 
curtailed. At the same time our profit has 
increased as compared with 1941, for, al- 
though our net earnings have again been 
affected by the reduction in advances and 
by the added expenses we have to meet, we 
do undoubtedly derive some benefit from 
the larger sums deposited with us. It may 
well be said that with industry falling so 
much under Government directicn and con- 
trol there is a lessening of commercial risk 
in war-time. Nevertheless, the future is so 
uncertain that it is clearly proper to make 
some provision for the difficulties which 
many well arise in the post-war period, a 
consideration which has guided us in our 
allocations and provisions from the profit 
for the year. 


NET PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The net profit of the bank for the year 
ended December 31st last, after payment 
of all charges and after making provision 
for all bad and doubtful debts and for con- 
luungencies, amounted to £/1,529,743 17s. 7d.. 
which compares with the figure of 
£,1,353,302 13s. 3d. for the year 1941. The 
sum of £508,538 17s. 5d. was brought 
forward from December 31, 1941, making 
a total to be dealt wth of £2,038,282 15s. 
As will be seen from the report, the direc- 
tors have allocated from the profit for the 
year {£250,000 to contingency account, 
£100,000 to premises reserve account 
(for deferred repairs and _ reinstate- 
ment) and {£100,000 to the staff 
widows fund. Interim dividends at 
the ,, hates of 5 per cent. on the 
“A” Stock and 7 per cent. on the “B” 
Stock and “C” Stock, less income-tax 
in €ach case, were paid on August 8th 
last, amounting to £520,734 os. 8d. The 
directors now recommend the payment of 
final dividends of 5 per cent., making 10 
per cent. for the year on the “A” Stock 
and 7 per cent. making 14 _~ per 
cent. for the year on the “B” Stock 
and “C” Stock, less income-tax, involving 
a sum of £520,734 os. 8d. and leaving a 
balance of £546,814 13s. 8d. to be carried 
forward. I hope that stockholders will 
agree that in all the circumstances, the 
results shown are satisfactory. 

The allocation to the premises reserve 
account, which was imaugurated a year 
ago, 1s a measure of prudence which we 
feel is incumbent upon us in present con- 
ditions when the repairs and renewals 
which can be carried out are confined to 
bare essentials; The suspension of our 
normal programme of maintenance involves 
a large and growing accumulation of work 
which will have to be undertaken and 
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paid for after the war and I am sure y, 
stockholders will support the view thy. —- 
should make appropriate provision for ty : 
purpose out of our profit for the yea, . 
which the accumulation is taking pla ie 


BANK SERVICES NOT ALWays 
APPRECIATED 


There are indications at times tha te 
part played by the banks in the natic, 
effort and the services afforded by ther 
to the community do not always reg, 
the recoznition they deserve. The extey 
of the banks’ participation in finane 
the Government is well known, but ; ; 
net out of place to draw attention , 
the manner in which they have met % 
changing needs of the nation and h» 
sustamed the spirit of service through 
the vicissitudes arising out of the war, |; 
some directions the work of the banks hs 
decreased on account of war condition 
There has been the shrinkage in the voluy 
of loans and the decline in foreign ay 
stock exchange business. In other diy. 
tions, however, the work has e : 
There have been the problems of rei. 
tribution entailed by transfers of popu. 
tion and businesses, while, speaking fy 
ourselvés, the rise in bank deposits hy 
been accompanied by a growth in t& 
number of current accounts, which hx 
maintained an almost continuous incre 
month by month—a good index of t 


growing appreciation of the _facilix 
which .the bank has to offer ax 
welcom evidence of the — exten 
of the banking habit. The bak 


have shouldered new duties and respons: 
bilities. Much detail work has be 
brought about by Government reguk- 
tons, while the banking arrangemen 
made available to His Majesty's Forces, th 
Allied Forces and also to Government Ik- 
partments have been considerabe. i 
June last, the extra duty of handim 
clothing coupons on behalf of the Boa 
of Trade was readily underiaken. I: s 
unnecessary for me to dwell upon t& 
magnitude of this task, but it is agreed 
all sides that the system has worked cas.’ 
and well. 


WAR-TIME TASKS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


In their evidence before the Kem 
Committee, which investigated the pw 
sibilities of the release of man-power = 
banking and allied businesses, the bak 
gave a comprehensive and detailed pictut 
of their war-time tasks and responsibilite 
They were glad to be able to avail then: 
selves of this opportunity, since it 1s We 
that the measure of the services which th 
render in war-time should be made know 
and understood. It is a matter for no bt 
satisfacticn to learn that the Committ 
have been struck by the eagerness of th 
banks to contribute their utmos © 
national requirements. As will be sf 
from the directors’ report, we have 
leased §,939 of our pre-war staff to 
Majesty’s Forces or for other full-vm 
national service, and it is perhaps wow 
observing that 531 of our branches lit 
been closed, although many of these wet 
comparatively small offices. The figures’ 
have given will afford an indication of th 
measures already adopted, and ye 
taking further steps to meet the wish & 
the Kennet Committee that the process ® 
concentration shall continue wherever 
will be productive of true economy * 
man-power. 


MAINTENANCE OF FINANCIAL sTABILIN 


The greatest service of all, howe 
apt to be forgotten perhaps becaus¢ — 
taken for granted—is the maintenance 2 
stability in the British banking sys 
war and in peace, in good times and 10 
The untold benefit to the public of out 
banking can better be realised ae 
consider that the British experience “ 
been by no means common to all count! 


The banks here have probably teen, # 
to act with greater fr from leg! re 


restraint and control than has bec? 
case elsewhere. Th 
tained liberty of j 
and, consequently, 


have therelon 


t “tee 
a ready adaprabil 
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nich, | am convinced, coupled with their 

padtast policy of keeping well in mind 

sir duty to the public, is the genesis of 

eir SUCCESS. 

2CLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
erseas) issued its chairman’s statement 
the stockholders in December and Sir 

Caulcutt was able to tell them of 
» increasing usefulness of their bank to 
» common cause. It is perhaps right, 
pwever, that the stockholders of Barclays 
ank should hear from me how much 
e value the work done by our associated 
pmpany, wide in its scope and carried out 
ith such efficiency and purpose. You 
now the territories which it serves and, 
ith its branches in South Africa, the 
editerranean, Egypt, Palestine, the 
dan, Eritrea, Ethiopia, East and West 
rica and elsewhere, it is easy to imagine 
he importance of the part it has to play 
nd the contribution which it can and does 
nake to the arrangements, commercial 
d financial, in those places. 


VISITS TO BRANCHES 


The general managers regard as one of 
heir essential duties periodical visits in the 
ovinces to the local head offices and to 
he branches under their control, and both 
he deputy chairman and I derive great 
enefit and no little pleasure from adopting 
similar course whenever occasion offers. 
he personal comtact established, with the 
pportunity gained for an exchange of 
iews on the spot, is invaluable. 


STAFF PROBLEMS 


Staff problems have ranked in the fore- 
What has been 
ntailed by the loss to the Services, and 
hrough retirement, resignation or death, 
more than half of our pre-war trained 

- staff can readily be imagined, and I 
m impelled to express admiration of the 
ay in which those who have remained 
th us, and the temporary staff, which 


onsists largely of women, have matched 


ir stature to the task. As stockholders 
ill be aware, the urgency of the man- 
bower situation has led the authorities to 
hake still more inroads upon us and, by 
he end of March, we must reduce the 
otal of our full-time staff still further. I 
heed scarcely say that the necessary ad- 


ustments for this. purpose will not 
be easy to make, and_ whatever 
yeps are taken are bound to give 


se tO an imcrease in the pressure of 
work upon those who remain at their posts 
n the bank, a matter not to be regarded 
ughtly, especially in view of large 

ount of part-time national service upon 
vhich they are engaged. I do not doubt 
at the greater need will call forth the 
tady response to which we have so long 
cen accustomed from our staff. 


ALLOCATION TO WIDOWS’ FUND 


As I have already said, we have allocated 
tom our profit £100,000 to the staff 
dows’ fund. The proper provision for 
pendents must always be a matter for 
vacern to members of the staff, and this 
more than ever the case in times like 
ne present. The impact of war may add 
D the claims upon the fund to an extent 
ch cannot be estimated, but I am sure 
hat the stockholders will approve of our 
‘ : to do what we can to supplement 
) . und by the appropriation of the sum 
ich I have mentioned. 

In recognition of the debt we owe to 
“se of our permanent staff who are ab- 
Nt on service, we still continue to make 
fees the difference between their bank 
alle. and their Service pay, exclusive 
“owances. I know that in doing so we 
Nquterpreting the wishes of the stock- 
~y We look forward to the day 
: Py can welcome the serving mem- 
nk. Ur Permanent staff back to the 
Tg Parucipate in the great task of 
Wee the post-war world, 

€ must harbour no illusions as to the 
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stern task which confronts the country now 
and that which will confront it after the 
war. The basis of recovery must be hard 
work and self-denial, and to both of these 
we have become accustomed. The vital 
importance to this country of exports needs 
no emphasis from me. The provision and 
exchange of goods and services on the 
greatest possible scale is at the core of 
the multfarious problems that will face 
us in the future, and our aim must be 
to restore to their context in world 
economy those manifold services which we 
can so readily provide and those types 
of goods which demand attention abroad 
by reason of their quality, workmanship 
and price. 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
A VERY SATISFACTORY RESULT 


MR COLIN CAMPBELL’S 
STATEMENT 





The 75th ordinary general meeting of 
Alexanders Discount Company, Limited, 
will be held on the 2oth instant in London. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr Colin F. Campbell, which 
was circulated with the report and 
accounts: The ordinary general meeting of 
the company will be held on January 20, 
1943, when the necessary resolutions will 
be submitted to the meeting, but no further 
address will be made by me at that meet- 
ing. I am sure that the shareholders will 
approve of the change in the form of the 
balance sheet, which has been printed on 
a single sheet this year, as there is still a 
most urgent need for economy in the use 
of paper. 

The result of the past year may be con- 
sidered very satisfactory. The turnover in 
bills discounted was greater than in I94I 
though the margin of profit was again 
extremely small. There is a marked in- 
crease in the volume of commercial bills, 
as will be seen from the increased figure 
of bills re-discounted, and we continue to 
make every effort to secure a fair share of 
those that come on the market. The British 
Government securities which we hold show 
an increase as compared with the previous 
balance sheet and they are all short-dated. 
Bank Rate stood at 2 per cent. throughout 
the year and rates ruling for money con- 
tinued without change. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The gross profits, after making provision 
for taxation and a transfer to contingencies, 
are shown in the profit and loss account at 
£445,006 6s. 2d. before providing for 
rebate, The amount brought forward from 
last year was £169,186 12s. 7d., making a 
total of £614,192 18s. 9d. as mentioned in 
the directors’ report. From this, rebate 
has been provided to a total of 
£230,772 18s. 6d., and after deducting this 
amount, current expenses, interim divi- 
dends and a transfer to staff pension fund 
(together £348,786 2s. 8d.), an amount of 
£265,406 16s. 1d. remains to be dealt with. 

Interim dividends on the preference and 
ordinary shares were paid as usual in July, 
and it is proposed at the forthcoming meet- 
ing to declare a dividend on the preference 
shares at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
and on the ordinary shares at the rate of 
20 per cent. per annum, these being the 
same as the previous year, and to 
carry forward to the next account 
£179,406 16s. 1d. against £169,186 12s. 7d. 
brought in a year ago. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Our thanks are due to Mr Bowie for 
the excellent manner in which the affairs 
of the company have been carried on during 
the year as well as to all those who have 
been associated with him in the conduct of 
the business. One-half of the members of 
the staff are now on active service with the 
armed forces of the Crown, and so far as 
we know they are all well. We send to 


them our best wishes for their safety and 
good health and speedy return to the City. 
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UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
WARTIME RESTRICTIONS 


The annual meeting of the Union Bank 
of Australia, Limited, will be held in 
London on the 8th instant. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman, Major-General 
Sir John H. Davidson, K.C.M.G., CB., 
D.S.O., circulated with the report: —The 
full implications of the war-time i 
control regulations will be evident when 
it is stated that a bank’s net profit is limited 
to the average of the three immediately pre- 
war years, but that this basic profit is deter- 
mined before deduction of taxation, while 
no allowance is permitted on account of 
increased costs due to the war In the face 
of increasing taxation and costs, it is axio~ 
matic that net profits must remain at a 
lower level until such time as the restric- 
uons on lending to the public and invest- 
ing in Government securities are modified 
to permit the banks to make good a part 
of the additianal burdens imposed. It is 
hoped that the restrictions and burdens 
imposed on the banks will, in the interest 
of the country generally, be lifted at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Rationalisation of industry and commerce 
has been undertaken in order to release 
man-power for national service. We have 
closed a number of branches and agencies, 
and are in process of closing more, 
reciprocal agreements having been made 
with other banks wherever possible. 

The net profit is £174,068 as compared 
with £188,129 last year. We have declared 
a final dividend of 34 per cent., less tax, 
making 6 per cent., less tax, for the year. 

An extraordinary general meeting has 
been called to follow the annual meeting 
for the purpose of considering certain alter- 
ations in the articles of association, to 
empower the directors to give overseas 

shareholders notice of meetings at such 
time and in such manner as to enable them 
to express their views by proxy 


APEX(TRINIDAD)OILFIELDS 
LIMITED 


GOOD PROGRESS 


The twenty-third ordi general meet- 
ing of Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, Limited, 
was held on the 14th instant in London. 

Mr Walter Maclachlan (the chairman) 
said that oil profits for the year under 
review amounted to £676,746, as compared 
with £583,754, and they recommended a 
final dividend of 173} per cent., making 
30 per cent. for the year. ing into 
consideration Dominion income tax relief, 
the net return from the dividend of 30 per 
cent. represented the equivalent of 434 per 
cent., less tax at the full rate of ros. in the 
£. He regretted the continuation of the 
conditions which prevented him from deal- 
ing in detail with their production and 
operating results and the problems arising 
in carrying on their business. During the 
year, however, they had made good pro- 
gress with the operating programme which 
was now required of them. 

They continued to deliver their crude 
oil to Trinidad Leaseholds, Limited, under 
their sales agreement, the products there- 
from being now dealt with under arrange- 
ments with the authorities. Their deliveries 
of casing head gasolene ccatinued to be 
made to the United British Oilfields of 
Trinidad. 

The cost of living in Trinidad had shown 
a sharp increase during the year, which 
was reflected in their labour and other 
production costs. They had also to meet 
the problem of maintaining the supply of 
materials essential to their operations and 
to adjust their development programme 
accordingly. As regarded labour, the 
agreement continued between the Oilfields 
Employers’ Association of Trinidad and the 
Oilfields Workers’ Trade Union, under 
which wages were regulated for the dura- 
tion of the war. He had great pleasure in 
referring once again to the very able 
management of their affairs in Trinidad 
by Mr H. D. Fletcher and his staff. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash. 

THE last few days in the markets have seen 
some siackening in the rate of advance 
which, since the New Year, has resulted 
in an all-round rise in quotations. While 
the undertone is distingly firm and the 
majority of changes are upward, the re- 
duced turnover, with some spasmodic profit 
taking, have induced the present pause. 
This is apparent most clearly in the gilt 
edged market, where the actual volume of 
buying, apart from the markings recorded, 
is definitely lower, now that the re-invest- 
ment demand has passed its zenith. Quota- 
tions have remained fairly firm, although 
small declines for some of the long-dated 
and irredeemable stocks have been recorded, 
changes are without significance. Business 
in the foreign bond market was sufficient 
tO maintain prices, but the sole feature was 
a sharp marking up of Chinese bonds on 
the signing of the treaties, the 5 per cent 
loan of 1913 and the 4 per cent of 1898 
each rising 3 points, Turnover in the 
home rail market was not up to last week’s 
level, Although support for the prior 
charges continued throughout, junior stocks 
were subjected to occasional profit taking. 
Net changes were insignificant in relation 
to the recent advance. Argentine railway 
stocks turned dull on the BAGS company’s 
statement on the estimated increase in 
working costs, the general decline more 
than offsetting previous minor improve- 
ments. 


The industrial market was slightly irregu- 
lar in appearance, the recent widespread 
advance being replaced by more selective 
buying and occasional profit taking. The 
undertone, however, remained firm through- 
out. Guinness led the upward trend in a 
strong brewery section with a net gain of 
2s. 6d., which overshadowed all other im- 
mig =o Apart from a small advance 
or Imps, tobacco shares were without 
interest. Leyland, De Havilland and Rolls 
Royce showed to advantage in a distinctly 
firm motor and aircraft group. Leading 
heavy industrial shares attracted consider- 
able attention early this week, a rise of 3s. 
for Allied Iron comparing with numerous 
wmaller gains for Hadfields, Guest Keen 
and BSA, among others. Small irregular 
fluctuations characterised shipping shares, 
while textile issues provided a mixed dis- 
play. Thus, British Celanese issues were 
marked down on the report, the second 
preference losing 1s. A net loss of Is. 3d. 
was registered for Lancashire Cotton, but 
Courtaulds were a firm feature. Leading 
electrical equipment shares were well sup- 
ported. In a firm stores section, John 
Barker and United Dairies were outstanding 
with gains of Is. 6d. and Is. respectively. 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Flour Control.—The Minister of Food 
has made the Flour Order, 1943, which 
comes into force on January 17th. It 
revokes seven principal Orders relating to 
control of the flour trade, with amend- 
ments, directions and licences issued under 
them, and re-enacts their provisions in a 
more convenient form. Certain additional 
provisions have also been included in this 
consolidating Order. The Order prohibits 
the use of white flour as an ingredient in 
the production by way of trade or business 
of any article of food other than bread or 
another type of flour, and in breadmaking 
limits the proportion to 25 per cent of 
the flour used in “ batch” bread produced 
in Scotland, and 12} per cent of the flour 
used in all other breads. A new provision 
limits the transport of flour under certain 
conditions. 

Trading with the Enemy.—The Board 


Of miscellaneous issues, radio shares were 
subjected to a sharp bout of profit taking. 
Among others to improve were Turner and 
Newall, Hudson’s Bay and Associated 
Portland Cement. 


Uncertainty regarding the Union budget 
proposals dominated sentiment in the 
kafhr market. In the virtual absence of 
any support from the Cape, light selling 
sufficed to occasion a general reduction in 
quotations. A small volume of business 
served to maintain prices in the rubber 
market, while a rise of 2s. 6d. for Pabbojan 
was the only noteworthy feature of a quiet 
but steady tea market. Leading oil shares 
were slightly irregular on reduced support. 
but net changes were negligible. 


**FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 








Total 











ued Corres. | Security Indices 
argains Day |- 
1945 in SE. | 7942 | 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
j List 8 | shares* Int.? 
Jan. 7. 6,265 3479 95-1 135-4 
a eer 7,111 3,593 | 95:7 135-9 
- | 8,323 4,195 | 95-9 135-9 
_: RRR: 6,354 3,292 95-8 136-0 
| Se 5,878 3,190 95-9 136-0 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 80 Ordinary 
shares, 1942: highest, 93-7 (Dec. 31): lowest, 74-8 


(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942 : highest, 135 -6 (Apr. 29), 
lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). ~ New basis in S.E. List 
§ Old basis. 


New York 


AparT from a sharp rally, following on the 
President’s Budget speech, Wall Street re- 
mained quiet. Some selective buying of 
rail stocks and steel issues offset the gener- 
ally dull tendency, but later, as interest 
waned, declines became more numerous. 
Some considerable dealings in low-priced 
issues served to maintain turnover without 
affecting quotations to any extent. 


Total share dealings: Jan. 7, 711,000: 
Jan. 8, 811,000; Jan. 9,* 438,000 ;Jan. 11, 
811,000; Jan. 12, 633,000; Jan. 13. 
633,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 





1942 | 





} i 

eee Dec. | Dec. | Jan 

| Low | High| 23, | 30, | 6, 

| April Dec. | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 

29 | 30 | 
347 Industrials ....| 62-4 | 80-3 | 80-0 | 80-3 | 81-2 
32 Rails ..... ...| 58-4d) 75-4c 69-7 | 70-5 | 72-6 
40 Utilities... -:..| 53-1 | 67-40| 64-9 65-7. 67-9 
419 Stocks ........| 60-8 | 77-4 | 77-0 | 77-4 | 78-5 
Av. yield %*...... 8-40 | 5-42 | 5-43 | 5-42 | 5-36 


* 50 Common Stocks. (c) Nov. 4. (d June 24 
(b) Oct. 21. 


of Trade has made the Trading with the 
Enemy (Specified Persons) (Amendment) 
(No. 21) Order (S.R. and O. No. 4), which 
comes into force on January 11th, contain- 
nz 398 additions to the “Black List” of 
traders in neutral countries with whom 
it is unlawful to have dealings of any kind. 

Service Laundry—Maximum Prices.— 
The Board of Trade, after consultation 
with the Central Price Regulation Com- 
mittee, have made Services Laundry (Maxi- 
mum Charges) Order (S.R. and O. 1943, 
No. 25), under the Goods and Services 
(Price Control) Act, 1941, fixing maximum 
charges for the laundering of regulation 
bundles of articles, belonging to British 
Army, ATS, RAF, WAAF and United 
States Army personnel by laundries 
which are under contract or which may 
be directed by the Director of Laundry 
Services to undertake this work, and also 











January 16, 1943 | @ Janu 

Daity AVERAGE OF 50 Comyon $1, f For th 

} | | i a < tal ord 

Dec. | Jan. | Jam. | Jan. | Jan, | ainst OF 

SE ee RE ee Oe sO ne 

1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | ” nd isst 

. Ios, hus, 1c 

it ee ee 9,191,% 

99-0 Closed | 99° | 100-3 | 1001 y et is £2): 

EERE 4 a — 2 yr the ci 
1942: High, 99-0, Dec. 30; Low, 72am ea 

, / *ORDIN: 

Capital Issues  [) reve 


Week ending 
January 16, 1943 


To the Public..... 


Nominal Co 
( apital versions Mou 
/ 


2,245,500 2,245 s09 








By Permission to Deal 1,250,000 . 126) 5 neve 
Particulars of Government issues appear on pag 
Including Exchiiy 
Yeart Conversions Convers 
t 
Rc caica ss 22,719,225 2047 OpDINA 
ee 27,647,019 2564 REVEN 
me Ta 
Destination (Conversions Exclude: Bur-tax 
. - state, et 
Brit. En Fens Teatien 
Yeart U.K. ex. UL Coun:rs tamps 
£ £ me D.C. 
ee 19,723,725 750,00) ae pT 
A 25,647,019 Nu Be ther Ink 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excl) FB 2*! !»" 
Yeart Deb. Pret Or Pee storms 
£ £ i peer xcise 
ee 20,473,725 Nil \ oe 
1942. : 25,647,019 Nil X Peay otal Cus 
+ Includes Government issues to Jan. 5, 1943, « Excise 
Above figures include all new capital m w } ; 
permission to deal has been granted. 1 : = 
i Contrit 
CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 10, (N 





eipts) 
ireless] 





Liverpool Gas.—This company wf 
redeem at par on July 1, 1943, the who @trwn | 
of the £245,000 5 per cent Redeematk ay)! 
Preference Stock 1941-51. Holders a: ioc. | 
offered the right to exchange the whole ¢f- 
part of the stock at par for 4 per orp 
debenture stock 1952-67. The new sto f 
will be redeemable at par on December 4 


Total Or 






ELP-BA 
. &B 


1967. - 

Anglo American Investment Trus- § 
This Trust is to redeem at par by a cn 
ing in April, 1943, £700,000 of its Ou: 
standing £1,050,500 4} per cent register 
debentures. 





X per 


Shorter Comments 


Suburban and Provincial Stores.—!* 
proposed capital scheme of the above com 
pany was carried on a poll at the clis RD 
meetings held on January 13th. after ‘% 
resolution had previously been lost 0” + Nate] 
show of hands. The poll voung was * Far 
follows: —Ordinary: for 1,054,657, 2g2* YtherC 
333,460; deferred: for 2,624,720, aga Servi 
15,962. At the extraordinary miectim: ss 
which followed, the resolution was cart ton 
on a show of hands by 10 to 1. T* 
opposition have asked for a scrutiny 0! ™ tal ( 
proxies and card votes. 


NEWS 


for laundering. under similar condition 564, 
articles of barrack, regimenta! and hosp. or th 
clothing and equipment of the Servitss aise 
The Order sets out the charges to be made 

which are defined as standard charges 2% — 
allows a surcharge of 4 per cent. there 

in order to cover a recent increase of wage 

in the laundry trade. It came into ope Excl 
tion on January 11th. 


Towels for Catering Establishment 
The Board of Trade have made arrengt 
ments for the issue by food offices of ot 
ficates to enable catering establishmen's © Ba 
purchase towels, tea cloths and kitchea 
rubbers under the clothing rationnf 
scheme. ‘The first issue of certificates » 
intended to cover the requirements 
trade for the 24 weeks commencing Octo- 
ber 18, 1942, when these articles were " Fix 





(Continued on page 91) 
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N Sto : 


OVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the nine days ended Jan. 9, 1943, 
tal ordinary revenue was {89,835,000, 
rainstordinary expenditure of £145,879,000, 
nd issues to sinking funds of £384,000. 
hus, including sinking fund allocations of 
9 191,904, the deficit accrued since April 
ct is £2,354,120,000, against £2,309, 106,000 


1 the corresponding period a year ago. 


DRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 


2 
S 








i (£ thousands) ; 
| Esti- April 1,'April 1,: 10 oe 
Revenue | mate, | 1941 1942 | Days | Days 
1942-43 to to ended | ended 
“7 _ _ | - 
& | > > 0, | > 
; | | 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
i | i | 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE | | | 
noone Tar... ., 913,000, 379,048) 485,340 52,143) 47,827 
ReBur-tax. | 78,000 34,897, 29,509) 11,160) 8,270 
Pome state, etc. | | 
os haa 90,0001 68,446) 71,915) 2,722) 3,043 
baa tarps ..--| 15,000] 9,893; 10,470) ... | ... 
D.C. -\| 495,000) 26-284) 21,504 950) 1,019 
pT. _ f | 429,099 1.91651) 262,877) 12,080) 9,847 
\ther Inld. Rev.| 1,000) 277) | ad 70 
otal Ind. Rev.|1522000| 700,496, 852,005)79,055 | 70,076 
stoms .......| 438,295] 280,465) 353,992! 9,202 10,563 
xclse .| 366,705, 245,900) 320,800! 3,500 3,700 
2 tal Customs &| { | | 
De Excise.......| 805,000) 526,365, 674,792) 12,702) 14,263 
PEP iocor Duties. ..| 34,000) 21,742, 10,529 8,912, 4,032 
madian Govt.! | 
Contribution . 225,000) ‘bile | 224,719) 
10, (Net Re-| | 
eipts) ..| 10,000, 9,400, 9,450) Dr.300 
ireless Licences 4,300) aa 3,090) on oe 
rown Lands. . .| 800) 710 ee an 1 
teceipts — from| | | 
sundry Loans| 5,000} 3,007) 2,877} 49, 419 
fiscell, Receipts 21,000) 61,894, 78,251) 1,328 1,345 
| ——$ ——_—_ |__| —— 
Total Ord. Rev. 2627100 1323614 1856433 102046} 89,835 
x ELP-BALANCING| im dies : Sele | i 
SP O & Brdeastg.) 102,523} 78,800, nen 1,900! 1,800 
eee 2729625 1402414) 1937631103946) 91,635 
i i | 





Issues out of the 
' Exchequer to meet 
| payments 























= Esti- | (£ thousands) 
i | Oe: fe ee ee a 
a \penditure | mate, ee 1, = +. 2 
& 1942-43, “to to | ended | ended 
a Jan. | Jan. | Jan. ; Jan. 
10, 9, 10, o, 
— S AS 1942 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY ‘ 
EXPENDITURE | 
nt. & Man. of! | | 
, Nat Debt 7] ae 223,303 ey 1,545, 9,945 
ivinents to N, 
lreland ..| 9,500} 5,899) 5,845, 327) 238 
therCons. Fund 
Services ..... 7,800} 7,154) 6,841) 2,347) 2,347 
otal .| 342,300,236,357 | 276,953] 4,219) 12,530 








upply Services. 4953204 3388206 3924408 124582/133349 
al Ord. xp, 5995504 3694563420136 128801145879 

ELP-BALANCING | | | 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 102,523 78,800) 81,200) 1,900) 1,800 
ace 9598027|8703363, 4282561) 130701147679 


\fter increasing Exchequer balances by 


964,946 to £3,407,122, the other operations ° 


s the week (no longer shown separately) 
aised the gross National Debt ° by 
9,796,056 to £16,425 millions. 
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Finance 





NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
i | cen 250 
| Overseas Trade Guarantees................ 54 
304 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Defence Loans Acts...........ccccccccece 2 
Ne eee eee oo can een ice da tot 
1,502 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
| 
| Treasury | Wameend | rea: 
| oneie Advances | Sury Total 
| aT | ee | | ae 
Ten- | Public of : 
der Tap Depts. Eng- ae Debt 
| land — 
| 1942 
} Jan. 10 | 975-0) Not available 
Oct. 10 | 975-0) es 
| » 17 | 980-0) a rs 
| » 24) 990-0) ei = 
» 31 |1000-0) 1730-5 225-7 | 5-2] 833-0 3794-4 
Nov. 7 |1010-0) Not available 

» 14 {1020-0} rs is 

»» 21 |1030-0) | a 

» 28 |1040 3 1705-5 287-1] 11-0] 888-5 3932-2 

Dec. 5 (1045-0 | Not available 

» 12 1045-0 in ue 

” 19 1045-0 ” ” 

» 26 1045-0 ss a 

es ae 2,833°2 .161-6| 67-7] 966-5 4029-0 

1943 

Jan. 9 {1045 -0) Not available 

TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount | Average a 

Date of Se ee ee eee Rate Allotted 

of Allot- 

Tender | | Applied ment at 
| Offered “PP 2°" allotted = "yy Min. 
| } 40 Rate 

1942 | | | s. d. 

Jan. 9 750 | 161-6 | 70-0| 20 2-00; 27 

Oct. 16 | 85-0 | 181-2, 85-0 1911-90 27 

ee 85-0 | 172-7 85-0 | 20 0-44, 35 

» 30 | 85-0! 175-2) 85-0| 20 0-32) 31 

Nov. 6 | 85-0 / 185-3 85-0 | 20 0-45 31 

» 13 | 85-0) 170-7, 85-0 20 0-60; 36 

» 20 | 85-0/ 178-6) 85-0) 20 0-40; 33 

» «6.27 :~«| «80-0 | 169-0} 80-0] 20 1-44, 30 

Dec. 4 75-0 | 158-9} 75-0 20 1:27, 29 

» ll | 75-0 144-7} 75-0) 20 1-49) 35 

a 75-0 | 137-4; 75-0 | 20 1-64) 39 

» 24 | 75-0 | 144-8) 75-0) 20 1-25; 29 

» 31 | 75:0 | 143-5| 75-0 | 20 2-05) 41 

1943 | 

Jan. 8 750 133-9| 750120 2-11 46 


On Dec. 31st applications at £99 15s. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted 
as to about 46 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. 1d. for bills to be paid for on Monday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Jan. 15th. For the week ending Jan. 
16th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of {30 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 











| 3% | 3% | 2p 

| N.S.C. | Defence | Savings Bonds 

| Bonds | Bonds | 1999-61 
i eee 4,420 | 1,945 | 4,325|) 38,3598 
: 4,166 | 1,971 | 4,036||| 6.5495 
> 4.097 | 1,855 | 4,359) 2.3768 
es 3.779 | 1,363 | 5,971\|} 3.0295 
n 3,495 | 1,375 | 3,705)), 8.2768 
| Jan. 4,935 1,974 _8,790\|| 3.5138 
ge pp | -15,308)|)  9,7195 
Totals to date . . .| 682,905* 522,026* 966779t| 747315¢§ 

* 163 weeks. + 106 weeks. ¢ 66 weeks. 


§ Including series 1951-53. \| Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
hag 12th amounted to a total value of £53,378,911. 

p to Dec. 3lst, principal of Savings Certificates to 
| the amount of £91,822,000 has been repaid. 


Notes Issued 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 13, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


! ] 
| Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
914,098,451 | Other Govt. 


Securities .. 


In Circln. 


In Bankg. De- 937,375,094 


partment 36,143,267 | Other Secs... . 849,028 
Silver Coin... 760,778 

Amt. of Fid. 
Issue .. ... 950,000,000 

Gold Coin « 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 


tyr 
nne}) 





950,241,718 


241,718 


950,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





4 / 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 171,07¢.088 
| eee 3,349,060 | Other Secs 
Public Deps.* 9,738,936 | Duiscownts 
- Advances 11,068,057 
Other Deps. i Securities 21,701,373 
Bankers... 146,234,554 - . 
Other Accts. 66,621,508 32,764,430 
—~-- Notes... . 36,143,267 
212,856,062 | Gold & Silver 
Coin.. 511,273 
240,497,058 | 240,497,058 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comunis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ mnilions) 


} 


1945 


1942 
Jan Dec. | Jan. Jan 
14 | 30 6 13 

| 

Issue Deft. | 
Notes in circulation. ..... 743-7} 923-4 920-0 914-1 

Notes in banking depart | 
MN cass ose sc-0 36:5) 26°8, 30-2) 36-1 
Government debit and | 

securities* 777 -3| 947-9. 948-4, 948-4 
Other securities . Le 2-3 0°8 0-8 
Silver Coin ...... ; 0-0; 0-8 0-8 0-8 
Gold, valued at per, 0-2] 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 
fine « 168 ‘OU'168 -00 168 -00 168 00 

Deposits | j 
Public 6-7} 9-0 7:3 9-7 
Bankers 133 -8| 223-4 157-6) 146-2 
Others .... reais 53-4) 48-8 82-5) 66-6 
(| eee 193-9) 281-2 247-4! 222-5 

Banking Dept. Secs 
Government 144-6) 242-2 107-4 171-1 
Discounts, ete. 6-0} 3:5) 16-7) 11-1 
Other. ; 24-3; 25-8 20-4 21-7 
Total... 174-9} 271-5 234-5) 203-9 
Banking depart 36-8} 27-7) 30:8! 36-7 

‘ | oo y% j oO 

** Proportion "’ 19 -0) 9:8 12-4) 16-4 


t 





* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £880 millions 
to £950 millions on December 1, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows : 


Date Cash Two Mont! 
d. d. 
Jan. 7 234 234 
ee ‘ 233 2354 
a are: 234 234 
» ae : 234 234 
Sp eer rere 234 234 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


nee. Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
ook England remained unchanged between Jan. 
Rood ‘me 14th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


Chan 
United $ ‘ 
} (4-863) 4-02 ; mail transfers 
S034 | Canada. $ (4-863) Wagar small trans- 
47%. rancs (25 +224) 17 -30-40. 
Bonk Arona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 
Leger yet england, 17-40 kr. 
45) 16 ‘95§-17-13; 
th West | 


ail f oot 
a mail transfers 16 -953-17-15. 


ns fe: 1-58-64 Florin (12-11) oe mail 
‘80-100 -20; mail transfers 99 -80-100 - _t 


+ > mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83 -64j cr. 


Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying). 


Payment at Bank of England for 
Geel. Peacta 40°80 (Ofeael matey, 


Fixed Rates for 
8 Offices, 


46 -55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 
71-25 lire. 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 


changed between Jan. 8th and Jan. 14th: 


Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-8. India. Rupee (18d. per 
rupee) 173-1840. Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-3. 
China. National $ 24 -3$d. 

Special Accounts are in force 
and Paraguay, for which no rate 
in London, 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates = — a have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON—The fol!~-ving rates re- 
i unchanged between Jan. 8th and | u. 14th :— 

Bank rate 2% (ch from 3% Octover 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 months 


for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
of exchange is quoted 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-l¥ 
Day-to-day money, 1-1}%. 
Bank deposit rates $%. 
%; at notice 13%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


6 months, 14-14% 
%; 3 months, 1y% 

Short Loans, 1-14% 
Discount deposit at cal! 





New York Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan 
on 7 8 9 ll 12 
Cables :-— | Cents Cents | Cents ; Cents | Cents 
Pe re | 4033 | 4033 | 4033 | 4033 | 403% 
Montreal ... . . 88 -875189 -125'89 -430/89 -750\89 -810 
a 23 -33t|23 -33¢|23 -33¢\23 331/23 -334 
oe eae 23 -56*|23 -56*|23 -56*/23 -52%/23 -55* 
is ntact "5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 





*Official rate 29-78. + Free rate 37 -00. 


go 














PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 

sad thousands) 

Week Aes 

Ended | from Jan. 1 to 

|~Jan. | Fen) Be. 7 Dec. 

iy a : Say 31, 
tai | 1343 | tga |_1942_ 

| 
Working days :— 5 5 | B08 | wT 
Birmingham..... 2,225 | 3,034 | 117,086 | 128,228 
Bradford ........ 2,134 | 3,139 109,868 | 106,344 
a | 2.210 643 105,080 | 101,364+ 
eee { 588 | 893} 33,941 38,787 

ie eeh ee 1,576 | 2,005; 52,209| 57,197 
Leicester ..-| 1096; 838{| 42,218) 43,611 
Live 1 .......) 4,254 4,620 | 282,232 | 239,347 
Manchester...... | 12,949 | 14,477 | 599,859 | 621,956 
Newcastle ....... ; 1,640; 1, 666 | 69,170 75,702 
Nottingham ..... 690 514 | 22,747 24,062 | 
Sheffield ....... 1,437 | 1,041 | 36,518$) 43,603 | 
Southampton ... 75; 114) 4,820 | 5,890 
12 Towns .......| 30, 874 } 32, 984 a, 475,748 (1,486,091 | 
ae | 5.6 680 | 5,014 | 321, 576 346,043 043 
* Dec. 27, 1941, and Dec. 26, 1942. 

t Clearing re-arranged Sept., 1942. { From Jan. 5, 1941 





pe 














Ww a 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
| Jan Jan. | Jan. Jan. 
| 10, 9, | “10, 9, 
1942 1943 | 1942 1943 | 
: 
Working days:-—| 6 | 6 | 8 7 
Birmingham.....| 3,905| 4,323 5,732 5,600 | 
Bradford........ 1,766 | 2,040; 3:248| 1/766 
RS | 2,190! 899) 3,122 1,062 
—_ebaipeciaaaints 1,076 | 893, 1,351 1149 
sets occa 1117} 1,554| 2)105} 1880 
Leicester... .... 958| 1165 | ‘1/627 11379 
Li 1. | 4,770 | 41446) 6.774 5,068 
Manchester 12,314 | 14.848} 20,099 181561 
Newcastle... ___ 1818) 1,565, 2.554 1,912 
Nottingham |... 586 839! 1/070 979 
Sheffield ...._... 1,481 2,243) 11874) 2541 
Southampton... 130 189 | 170 | 237 
12 Towns ....... 52,111 | 35, 004 | 49; 728 | | 42,134 
Dublin®......... 9,357 | 8,305) Sd 
i 
* Jan. 3, 1942. and Jan. 2, 1943 ' 
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OVERSEAS BANK | 
RETURNS 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE—Million $’s 


| Dec. | | Jan. | 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Jan. Dec. 
RESOURCES 8, 24, a os | 
Gold certifs. on hand and 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 | 
due from Treasury..... 20, 490) 20, 540| 20,523, 20,511 
Total reserves ...........-! 20,800 20, 896! 20,889! 20, oH | 
Total cash reserves ...... 296 324 334 360 

Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....; 2,254) 5,627) 5,989, 6,032 | 
Total bills and secs. ...... | 2268 5,651) 6,008, 6,049 | 
Total resources ... ..| 24,191) 28,468 28,769) 28,609 
LIABILITIES | | 
F.R. notes in ciren........ 8,179) 12,155, 12,188 12,177 | 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 3,390) 2,190) 1,660, 2,330 | 

Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,717) 13,129) 12,788) 13,464 
Govt. deposits ....... ante 663) 497) 8,411) 273 | 

Total deposits ........... 14,756' 14,817) 14,915, 14,909 

Total liabilities .......... 24,191) 28,468 28,769) 28,609 
Reserve ratio ..... woe {90 °7% 177 5% |7T 1% 77 2% _~— | 
! 


BANK AND TREASURY | 

RESOURCES | | j 

Monetary gold stock 22,742) 22,735) 22,726) 22,712 

Treasury & bank currency. 3,246) 3,569! 3,628, 3,660 
| | 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 


11,109 15,329, 15,407 15,393 
2,883, 2,679; 3,005 2,465 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS.-.- Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes 


Oct. Aug. | Sept. Oct. 

' $l, | 31, 30, 31, 

ASSETS | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Te eT err ; 31-6 56-6) 61-9) 62-9 
ee eae | 38-0) 36-2) 39-7 34-8 
Sieket Cunils. ........00000 } 15-8 15-6 15-6 15-7 
Commercial bills ......... 110-7) 112-2) 111-1) 112-2 
RUOEY OB 6s 5000 <'0005) 31-8 30-4 30°4 30-3 
Time funds at interest.... 21:0 20°9 20-9 21-0 
Sundry bills and invests... 222-5; 200-5 200-4 200-9 

LIARILITIES | 
Deposits | | } 

REY xssciss | 152-7, 152-7, 152-7; 152-7 
I ene Sw sek ew ane | 76-3) 76°3' 76:3, 76°3 
Central Banks ......... 20-7; 15-4 15-5) 15°5 
Other a OEE a Sr oie 2°8 3-4 5-7) 44 
cea wivedaw tans lores 24-2) 29-1) 33-8 33-7 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Million rupees 








| Dec. | Dec. Dec. 

| 26, } Q) % 

ASSETS 1941 1982 | 1942 2 " 
Gold coin & bullion 444 444, 444 a 
soa CRs <exnes 344) 126) 138164 ig 
Balances abroad...' 472! 806; 792 166, n, 
Sterling securities...) 2,276} 3,728! 3,828 3,928 404 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 415) 1,324) 1,274 1.294 lm 
Investments......./ 88) 67! 65 60 & 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circ. : India} 3, 145) 5,505) 5,583 5.639 5704 
Burma’ ‘aul a _ 
Deposits : Govt..../ 179, “200! “‘a42) “a6 “ig 
Banks . .| 340! 601 af . 50 9 4 

Reserve ratio...... 15 9 16.10 


[78 2%) 174 -2% [75 3% 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE Ban 





Million £’s 
Nov. | Oct. | 7" Noy 
14, 30, | B 
ASSETS j 1941 1942 te 19 
Gold coin and bullion... .} 47-77} 70-61) 71-19, 223 
Bills discounted.......... 21: 36 94 1-04 1-04 14 
Invest. and other assets. . | 36 65-65) 65-37) 66-% 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation....... | 25-61) 37-34! 36-26) 35-2 
posits: Government...| 25-40! 3-92) 3:32 3m 
Baek .. 2.2 " -19) 85-28) 86- 86; 89-89 
SN 6 os5.0505 5-94 6-59 7-14 6.y 
ae (46 ‘9% " 4% /53 -4% |53 0 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 





| ‘ 
| Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug 
27, 12, | 19 | & 
ASSETS | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1% 
ESE Rn Pera oe = 1299 -8'1374 -0'1374-0 1376.4 
Balances abroad ......... 1502 "8/2655 *2,2733 -5 2764 ¢ 
ee ere | 340-6) 264-3, 262 0} 262.3 
ee ee | 329-4) 354-8) 354-8) 3544 
LIABILITIES ' 
Notes in circulation....... \3358 - 0/4644 -3 4651 -2/4685 4 
Deposits : Government. ..| 451 -2/1418 -9/1413 -6:14457 
Bankers’ ...... 11803 -2'3749 -8/3843 -8 38405 
ere 267 -1} 351-0) 364-6) 414 


Foreign commitments. 


; 240-2 [oe og es 





UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 



























































| ee Monthly Average 1941 1942 
Measurement 1929 | 1932 | “1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 |] Nov. | Dec. | May | June | July | Aug. in Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
Population mid 1939, 47,676,000 ; Area: 95,030 ; etter eds ims) omer : 
1. Retail trade, Gt. Brit. lidar Avg. Poe Dos od 8 08 1! id va ca 107! 123/ 19 |r| no 103 us! us 
2 Other ah ie in 1937=100 E a3 102! 107| 12 ~ 12 126 98 106) 89 86 00 112, 
er een |. || 102) 126!) 109 108! +104 «= 98 101 112) 106, «.. 
‘. Registered u unemployed G.B.® ..... Thousands jj 1,212 2.56 1 1214 963) 350, 123) 199 188/ 118) 106 107/114, 104) 101 = =f 
5.» United Kingdom (a).......... > | 1276 2,813 1,690, 1,035 392, .... || 226) 217|/ 137, 124) 124-132] 122) 1194 
6 Londons. ieee oceans = 118, 306) ‘2391 "214 «59, «29/440 «39 «29 7,66] Ss! 
_ ° SW Eng ony (b).-.--.-+. ! * | 50; 142; 93 «=.99} «= 28} 10), sa} $ 7 6 74 1 sn 
§ » SW. England (c); |... =... ms 69 157) 76 33 16 SI) 8) 8) 6, 4 4 4 3 s 3 7 
, ie Midlands & N. M ‘Midlands (4) (e). ” | 165, 371} 153; 92; 28/ 7 0 0) . = & & @& SS © ¢ 
* » NE Bngland (a) “tonal eb > | 280, 602, 151; 75,30) 8) 5) 7 a4 4B 7 6 6 § 
..* oe . - sy HST, 28], aS) 16) 13) 13, BH 
. 9p SPU cece ccccccscccccece » eS ens | 1! i 9) 11) 10 10} 12 ll! 10 ] ’ 
7 ” — PebeSeee ser eese seen rf ” 156 378 217 125) 51) 24) 37) 35)| 23) 20! 22 21 21) 21) 20 1 
+ edn +SEE md 116 228) 127) 89) 41; 14) 22) 2a 15 Jel «13 «(lato 13, 13) 
i tala dept pods ||] laa): |B) OBO OD 
Wholesale Prices: Economist: | , Po he | oa a 
17. Cereals and meat................. | 1929=100 100) 70-4) 76-2) 93- 4) 110- | | | | 
9 102-4, 110-1 106-1) 108-2) 125-4 112-5) 115-7! 122-2) 111-61 107-8 109-3 IN 
as. Geter fonds eerendeccrneeesessoces f a 100, 72-8 76-4) 95-4 111-0 118-3!) 116 -6| 115 1| 115-5) 118 -4| 118-4, 118-4) 123-0 121-8, 120-4 1217 
ne tees” ij ” 100 53-4, 63-8, 93-0 100 ‘7, 100-7), 101-0, 102-5!) 99-2 101-1) 100-6; 98-3, 100-8 100-7, 100:7 10 
- yA eseeoen a 100} 76 ‘3 100-0 125-0) 135-7) 139-2!! 135 8) 136°7), 136-7) 136-7) 138-0 137-9) 143-5) 143-5 145-5 145° 
* Got ak Uae: Ge, aka s » 100} 67 * 80 . 104-3) 114-4 120-1! 116-2) one 120-0, 119-8 120-8) 119 * 122-1) 120-9, 121-1) 122 
er news cnacwac 100; 81-8 92-4 107-2) 108-7 | 106°5 
MR RRR eRe al | 100, 87-8 96-4) 113-1 121 s+ |) 107-1) 105-9) 103-2 103-9} 103-9, 103-9 105-2) 105-8 106 
teens ” . 4)... || 122-6) 122-0) 121. ‘ -0| 122-0! 122-0 - 
m. Industrial securities, Fin, News... i Jal. -1935=100 || 102-0) 64-0 78- 1) 68-2, 74-3, 82-9) 82-6, 79-7) 78 7 a 2 me + - 7 = I = 4 92 g 971 
- ooo oneal ee oe | 1928=100 96-8 113-6 116-8 122-8 139 6 | 133-9 132-5! 132-0) 134-7) 133- 2| 133-5 133-3) 133-1) 134-3 134-3 14S 
27. expenditure (/)..... Mill. £’s || 815-0) 827 0/1132 -2,1495 3.2174 - a, | 1070 -3 1298-5) 381-8 508-0) 750 -0,1020 -411215 -7 1443-1 1652 6 1846 
ee gy OES LO ° | s29 3 859-5 -3)1408 - 408 -2|3970-74876 3 Se | s088 9.3872-7 859 ‘7/1520. ‘7.1668 -1 2198 -2 2646 -6 3140 -4 3584 $i 
” 9) . 7 814 864: 
> ” Bankers’ = tence eee - | 62-9 81 3 102 8} 110! 121-1 136-3) 128-9, 148 2 129-4 135 4 155 0 133 8 135 9 138-3 139-1) 159° 
"Clearing Banks: ()) | " et Prt aye, ~ 1426 150-7) 187 5 159-4) 152-4 141-2, 154-2) 136-7, 135-9 153-2, 1744 15% 
ey ~ Si. | | ! 
se” Cab & bel with BE f . || 1738, 1,791) 2,248, 2,484, 2,970 \ 3208 a 3,131) 3,263! 3,264. 3,305 3,358 3.424) 3472 
eo hiprogagmmpemeemed > | 298 187, 244 265) Sl)... || 332) 366! “326 "355 342! "351i "349, '350) 367 
Vi. |, Treasury Deposit Receipts |.” =f BH) 30H 55) So) aa | bag) anal asl og tse) rs] al 38 
BR Ae pts ..... | a “soil “aa | | 495) | 651 758’ 471 543) 607 634! 693 744, #04 
M6. %, Investments....ssssssccccl | 8 | 257] Sasi Gos; 659 oust | $03, B07) B12, 800 796, Teel 744) 173, | 165 
= oe apaens Fey entg a Ke lear eo Per cent. 5-498) 3-008! 2 +24. 2 | 2 3 | 3 | 2 | ’ 5 aa im 1 ie 1 ad 1] ‘| F 
. ~ 5-26 1-87) 1-18) 1-04 1-03, 1-03) 1-03} 1-03) 1-03 1-03 1- 03 1-05 1-03 1-03 1-03 1% 
eo ~ Wall on 24°, ioe. * i ” || 4-47; 1-61) 0-87, 0-76! 0-75: 1-00! 0-75) 1-00} 1-00 1-00! 1-00' 1-00, 1-00; 1-00 1-00 1@ 
0. ,, Yield on 2% Consols....... - » \|_ 4-61) 3-75| 3-76 3-40 3-12 3-021 3.03' 3-02! 3.01 303 3 2 3 2 3-00 3-03) 5-e7 5# 


(4) 1937, average January to August: 
January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. 
and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 

instead of North-Western England. 


* From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary 
figures for September-December not comparable 





Monthly figures are cumulative. 


(f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure, 
(g) Average of weekly figures. 


industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 


owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937. 
(c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940. 


(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in Nort) Midbonds 


Annual figures are totals for financial year, beginming in yea" o- 
(hk) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 


(b) From 
(d) From September, 1939, Grimsby 
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4 | ’ wr a 
: N vai A sdiieeee 
c Company Year | Total |Deprecia- Prokt “— ~ ———_—___--- eect | sialon 
@ ’ Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- | 2 | + or — a re oe al 
Interest tion | Pref. Ord. Rat To Free | in i} Total Net Ord 
| i} Div. Div. ate | Reserves Carry Profit Profit | Div. 
Forward | 
Breweries, &c. ; | £ | £ | £ £ | f c i p | ‘ ! J, | ; Ps 
R idkwood & C Raspes 4 Sept. 30 | 602,726 | 45,672 99,669 | 135,310 || 21,000 48,888 | 12 | 30,000 | ~ 219 |] 457,590 103,798 | il 
Metropolitan Ground Rents .... Sept.30+ 39,049 | 400 | 2 i | 
Peal over Land & Mineral... | June 30, 29,116 | Bil? | 23'360 at he 150 | = 41,522) 1655, 1 
Motor, Aviation, &c. : | | ’ | | 7,560 34 oo be 557 5,148 | Dr. 1,852 4 
Blueme! Bros. Limited........ Sept. 30 76,568 | 20,997 15,933 | 19,132 || 4,200 | 9,000 | 10 | 2,733 |! 31,589 | 13,411 10 
' | j j j ', , | , 
nex (Trinidad) Oilfields . . Sept.30 | 676, 2 205,87 r Se j 
pex (Trini — t 0 | 676,746 42,084 205,878 | 338,168 | 165,000 | 30 30.000 10,878 || 586,329} 201,029 | 30 
MiHoulder Line ...........--+: | Dec. 31 61,720 , 15,695 28,959 | 69,639 | 12,375/ 20,625) 7 H ‘ . 
Orient Steam pg Ea | June 30 | 524,270 300,000 246,109 | 327,053 | 82,264 | 52,040 ot 100.000 | 3 Bay | regres | sanae 1 
‘Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust.... | Aug. 29 | | 275,734 cee 53,739 107,450 |! +| 
British Celanese............. . | June 27 | 3,152,859 | 378,400 | 403,395 679,075 167187 — % is ‘satan Lami | ioe Sh 
Mi Horrockses, Crewdson & Co. : | Aug. 31 | ~'161,654| 44:800/ 80170, 81.598 ||. sia | “3 | eiueel ama | rae | eee 
Lancashire Cotton Cérporation. . . | Oct. Si 619,140 | 225,000 | 300,344 512.273 || 56.872 | 49 oo" 15,303 |j 131,287 | 29,581 | Nil 
Roberts (J. F. & H.) Limited ... | Nov. 30! 38,547 _— | “37'048 | 70.189 || 000 | 37350 wt 100,000 } can i ae | == R 
Tramway and Omnibus | ime a woes Wine d Ms , , 3 
n> —— Dec, SL) 614,826 | 90,739 | 120,996 | 17,500| 68,750! 5§+) 5,000 511 | 163,625} 90,037 | 543 
rus | | ’ yaa , 2 
Ashdown Investment . . ' Nov. 30 40,528 19,696 37, i} 6 } 756 ‘ 
Rio Claro Investment. ... Nov. 30 159,086 | 56,430 | 154 94 i| 31 304 niga j 44 } + 2,156 42,138 21,295 4 
Scottish Consolidated ......... Nov. 30 72,274 17,3809 | 44,027 || 11'813 ae cant | a ae © 
Secand Sestiah Rasinen | Nov. 30 | 77,299 | 21,181) 56,525 | 11,816 7,875 | 5 11490 || 78125| 23738) 5 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co.... Aug. 31 314,515 ie 213,029 409,67 | 50.000 a+ aan ; 
Lindley (C.) & Co..........005. | Sept. 30 | 144,658 | 5,909 9791 | 26.792 l) sre wee 5 000 = aeons | eee 
Nairn (Michael) & Greenwich .... | Dec. 31 | 150,460]... 146,761 | 211,188 ||... 145,064 | 123 a 1,697 150740 oa od 
Radcliffe’s Edible Products. . Sept. 30 12,273 | 351 5,455 5,921 3.000 1562 | 50 | "893 coat oat ae 
uo de Janeiro Flour Mills | Sept. 30 | 138,205)  ... | 56,849, 111070)... sysor| 8 | anal aemel aomel. a 
Tuner & Newall . . at Sept. 30 | 2,407,550 | 188,196 | 520,840 | 586,029 | 50,549 | 357,040 | 124 | 100,000 13,251 | 2,545,721 | 496,472 124 
Total (£000's) : No. of Cos.| Sma : : bec 
Jan. 1 to Jam. 13, 1943... } 23 | 9.940 | 1,407 2,639 | 4,131 | 557 1,368 407 | 307 § 948 2 447 
\ } { | j 
t Free of Income Tax 
(Continued from page 88) BRITISH WHOLESALE =— ~— RETAIL FOOD PRICES. 

Jan. 5, an. 12, —— iat : me 
duded in the clothes rationing scheme, — eee TF 
and the allowance will be at the rate of one CEREALS AND MEAT , een ee sae 
clothing coupon for every 400 (or any part GRAIN, etc ‘meme: Pn 

; . | | ‘ 
of 400) meals and hot beverages served by ge Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St. J = . Ss aa | Sept. 2 | oct. 31} Dec. 2, | psa 
a catering establishment during the week Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per « wt. (e) 34.7 34 6 ; 1939" | 1942 | 1942 | Sepe. 
ended October 17, 1942. A new catering Oats (e) ,, ss 5 6 15 4 1939 
establishment will be able to obtain an poraroes (oor ow EP ER ST Bice 
initial allowance of one clothing coupon for — i. < “ae | 5 Sal & Sel 3 Sel 2 
every 50 meals and hot beverages which it English ...... { 5 6 5 ¢ hin Flank......| 0 7} | 0 9¢| 0 98! 97 
is estimated it will serve weekly. TOBACCO (per Ib.) a” pa or frozen 
: ) P _ age 0 9b} eae aa 
Government Contracts.—The Control Indian stemmed and unstemimed +4 ~ ; Thin Flank...... 0 4} | 0 6 0 6 ” 
of Manufacture and Supply Orders Khodesian, stemmed and un- 0 10 1 0 oe British 1 3! 54 | 1 5} 
ate 9 2 Bec cccccccces a | 25 i 
(Amendment) (No. 2) Order (S.R. and O., NE +o + sas sussesasee gy 99 is ee 0 7| 0 8 | 0 8 s 
1943, No. 15) has now been made formally Mutton, frozen 
authorising manufacturers to execute con- TEXTILES a sr iés Ee es 
tracts for Government departments for COTTON (per lb.) Bacon .. 1 3 | 1103! 1103) Bw 
* goods controlled under the various Control Cloth, - ae i ree penis . | r soe 31 
Order. ‘ s in. Printer, 64 64, Flour (per oe 1} 5 4 § 26 
“T Priggg a licence from the Board 36's & 42’s ........... 3% 9 36 9 Bread (per 4 Ib.). 0 8), 09/09 9 
rade. rtain conditions must be ob- Cambric Shirting, 32} in. See eget 241/26] 2 6 7 
served if the manufacturer is not the con- 72 x 60, 24’s & 24’s.. 4810 48 10 a (gran.) .. 03 |,03 ]0 3 | -1 
tractor with the Government department Overall Cloth, 38% in. s (per qt.).. 0 6%; 0 9 09 33 
: . : ’s& 16’s.. 5 5 fresh...... 4h | if2 
$ arrangement only relates to contracts Drill, Bo a ie x te leds Butterd P| | 3 ha i ©. 2. {3 
placed by the various departments of the DE OS....::...6 9 3 TY Cheese ........ -.--|010 [2 1}]112 | 
United Kingdom Government and does not JUTE (per ton)- a ee ho LT EOe Se SI .. 
extend to semi-official bodies, nor to Allied, Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee......... 34/0/0 37/0/0 ee a Se ele 2a! ae ae 
Dominion or Colonial Governments. sds. d. eh SORE {0 2|/ 02/02 , 
10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Feb./ Potatoes (per 7Ib.).| 0 64] 0 6%] O 6%) 6 
Travel Goods Price Control.—The Mar. f.o.b. Calcutta, 100 yds... 36 5 38 0 TT CREEL ES ND SEUSS CE ae 
Board of Trade, after consultation with the as " ” 2, = —_— A. (auly | 
entral Price Regulation Committee, have MINERALS 1914--100)......| 138 163 164 19 
nade the Travel and Fancy Goods Order GOAL (per ton) ale demiiaan alien tas ai 
(SR and O, 1942, No. 2527), which came Welsh, best Admiralty ....... = : 2 : Source: Mumistry of Labour Gazette. 
into force on January i : 
baximum Ld, in li ll pw gg Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... : 4 a = a INDICES OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
he travel and fancy goods categories which CHEMICALS— TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
appl 5) Ammonia, Sulphate...... per ton 9/17/6 9/19/0 1937 = 100) 
Pply to sales by manufacturers, whole- ( 
salers and retailers. The goods covered are MISCELLANEOUS | | . Total 
. . ! - a 
hose me made of leather, materials resembling PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.)— re Ce Reece 
~ » textiles, fibre, felt, cardboard, (b) Kerosene, Burning Oil........ 011g 1 03 | vear | Trade | [ °% Change 
board and paper. VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— Month) | Index | from a 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— | | Year Ago 
“ THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE Bombay ........-----+ 28/0/0  27/0/0 — ; eames 
PRICE INDEX (b) Higher Pool Prices in some zones. re | 100 10 | 100 | +10 
(1935= 100) (e) Average for weeks ended Jan, 2 and Jan. 9. ME rec | 94 94 | 93 | 7-0 
. asa daar peeepeenitihadenentetinin-anptnwe i gL 86 105 | 103 10 4 
| l SR ssnwenss 93 118 116 12- 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES BE acaacnis 83 99 | 99 | —14-7 
1943 | 1943 1943 | 1943 | 1943 _— = waor..... g7 | 107 | 108 | — 66 
Re eR ER | ENA dh ze (a 1943 1943 pi aes 81 109 | 110 + 24-4 
Oe GRAINS (per bushel) Cents Cents 
» AOR rgd as ag me Wheat, a May Beat ad coe _ 7 1942, jae oe = = = 4 _ 
i : . a. : * innipeg, May .....---- Sees 4 > oA . 4 } 
molete Index...) 143.7 | 143.7 | 143.6 | 143.6 | 143.6 Maize, Chicago, May...........- %f 99 > Oct. 9 | is | 12 | + 33 
ess A Paeaaaee Oats, Chicago, May......-----+- 55} 56} » NOV. .--- : 
‘SL ‘ne. Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Rye, Chicago, May ........------ 11% 77% file oo 
1937*) 1939 1582 1942 1945 a PINE BUY +--+ +>: sai = Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association 
—————_______}_ a a in collaboration with Bank of England. 
ee 147.9 | 92.2! 116.2 | 119.7 | 119.4 MNOSELLANEOUS (per 1b.) — Purchase Tax is not included; figures are therefore 
fay TS 207.3 | 122.9 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 Cotton, N.Y. Am. mid., spot..... 21-17 21-31 + + + comparable throughout. 
Mdex....| 175.1 | 106.4 | 141.7 143.8 | 143.6 cont a eoccccccees 2 = a yp Source : Board of Trade Journal. 
— ; LL WY .g Jaleo cc ccccces . . nba r E 
* Highest te Moody's Index of staple com- * Publication of Indices of Export Sales suspended 
vel reached during 1932-37 recovery. modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 241-2 242-8 in Sept., 1942. 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Telegrams Established 1810 Mensa ee 
: wht u Se 
lexanders, Stock, London use 815], 


CAPITAL (Authorised) - + - £1,800,000. 


Capital Subscribe Cy ae oa £1,800,000. 
Paid up ... pat ec eR ~~ £1,000,000. 
Reserve Fund si se £1,000,000. 


£200,000 in £2 (fully-paid) 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares. 
£1,600,000 in £2 Ordinary Shares (£1 paid). 





DIRECTORS: 
COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL (Chairman). ; neers ; 
GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. Str AUSTIN EDWARD HARRIS, K.B.E. ERIC GORE BROW NE, D.8.0., O.B.E., ADC 
FRANK NEWCOMB. ROBERT ALEXANDER. MARK DINELFEY. 
JOINT MANAGERS: 
EDWARD J. BOWIE. ANTONY MACNAGHTEN 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS: 
Cc. C. DAWKINS. E. P. B. BAGGALLAY. 
Secretary—P. C. TONG. 
BANKERS: 


BANK OF ENGLAND and BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 





SEVENTY-FIFTH REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


To be submitted to the Shareholdera at the ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING to be held at the Offices of the Company, 24, Lombard Street, in the 
City of London, on Wednesday, the 20th day of January, 1943, at Two o'clock in the afternoon. 





The Directors beg to submit to the Shareholders the statement of the affairs of the Company for the year ending 31st December, 1942 

The Accounts, including the balance brought forward from last year, and after provision for bad and doubtful debts, taxation, and 
contingencies, show a gross profit of £614,192 18s. 9d. Allowing rebate of interest on bills not yet due, amounting to £230,772 18s. 6d., and 
deducting current expenses and interim dividend, there remains a balance of £270,406 16s. 1d. 

Out of this sum the Directors have transferred £5,000 to the Staff Pension Fund and recommend the payment of a dividend on the 
Preference Shares at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and on the Ordinary Shares at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum for the final half-year 
making 174 per cent. for the year, carrying forward to next account £179,406 16s. 1d. 

The Members of the Board retiring by rotation are Mr. George Cleverly Alexander and Mr. Eric Gore Browne, D.S.0., O.BLE., ADC 
who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

The Auditors of the Company, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., who retire in accordance with the Articles of Association, offer themselves 
for re-appointment. 

The Dividends will be payable on and after 21st instant 


















































24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. By Order of the Board, 
8th January, 1943 P. C. TONG, Sevretary 
Dr. Profit and Loss Account, for the Year ending 31st December, 1942. Cr. 
£ a. a. £ 8s. db £ 8s. d. £ 8s. a 
To Directors’ Remuneration es 8,200 0 0 By Balance brought forward from 
Current Expenses, including 3ilst December, 1941 sive 169,186 12 
Salaries, Rent and Rates and » Gross Profits for the year, afte 
all other Charges... bee 38,213 4 2 provision for bad and doubt- 
Transferred to Staff Pension ful debts, Taxation and 
und oa nee Ra 5,000 0 0 Contingencies, and 
Balance appropriated as follows— £211,379 13s. 1d. Rebate 
Interim Dividends paid brought forward from last 
last July— year ... ee ee -.. 445,006 6 2 
Preference ak “ 6,000 0 0 Less—Rebate of Interest on 
Ordinary --» «+ 60,000 0 0 Bills, etc., not due at close 
Dividends for the final of year co we ... 230,772 18 6 
half-year— ———_—_—_—— 214,233 7 3 
Preference an re 6,000 0 0O 
Ordinary me ne 80,000 0 0 
152,000 0 O 
Carried forward ime a : 179,406 16 
——_$____—— 331,406 16 1 
£383,420 0 3 £383,420 0 3 
———_ __ — — 
b.wt Bs PT. AS ak, i, St NTC a : a ae Balance brought down we ‘ee £179,406 16_1 
Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1942. 
Authorised Capital, 900,000 Shares £ s. d. £ 8. & £ s. d. £ a a 
of £2 each... Kae ...£1,800,000 0 0 Cash at Bankers... ov oe 779,219 2 3 
Of which there have been issued— British Government Securities ... 19,558,726 7 
100,000 £2 6% Cumulative een ee 
Preference Shares, fully paid 200,000 0 0 Dominion and Colonial Govern- 
300,000 £2 Ordinary Shares, , | ment Securities ... des 247.690 0 0O * 
£1 paid ™ -_ --- 800,000 0 0O 19,806,416 19 | 
(Reserve Liability £800,000) ‘ 


———_—————  1000.000 0 0 Bills Discounted (including Bills 


Reserve Fund bes. ils — 1,000,000 0 0 Re-discounted per contra) 31.719,461 7 10 
Loans, Deposits, Contingency ‘ 

and other Accounts... 48,761,862 14 11 | Loans on Security and Sundry 
Bills Re-discounted... ois 1,291,627 1 9 Accounts — ab 244,572 1 ! 
(Of the above, Liabilities to the ie ohiieia 
amount of £49,602,033 2s. Ud. are | 


secured on certain assets per contra) 
eee ——— 50,053,489 16 8 | 








Rebate on Bills Discounted... Ss 230,772 18 6 | 
Balance of Profit and Loss me 265,406 16 1 
= _— 
£52,549,669 11 3 252,549,669 1 3 
Pissed tks tale eal es a 
: v COLIN F. CAMPBELL, | 
P. C. TONG, Secretary. AUSTIN E. HARRIS, - Directors. 


ERIC GORE BROWNE,)! 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


We report to the Members that we | btai i i i i 
Securities and Bills in hand and verified those have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. We have examined o 


in the hand si ini . ibit 
a true and correct view of the state of the Cor -hands of Depositors. In our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as [0 exhib 


by the af tho Gelngune. npany’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and 8$ show 
LonpDon, E.C. 
Sth January, 1943. PRICE, WATERHOUSE & oO itore. 
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